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2 FIRST  WORD  From  the  editor 

3 MAILBOX  Your  voice  in  print 

4 NEW  & OBSERVED  A new  president  begins; 
a new  look  for  a familiar  landmark;  a new  word- 
mark  is  unveiled;  and  more 

40  EXPLORATIONS  Inventive  ideas  lauded;  a 
transistor  shrinks  for  big  results;  chemist  Bruce 
Jarvis  takes  a closer  look  at  the  fungus  among  us; 
and  more 

44  PORTFOLIO  Two  theatre  alumni’s  stage 
presence;  a soulful  instructor  practices  what  he 
teaches;  David  Driskell’s  artful  authority;  and 
more 

48  ASPIRATIONS  Lipitz  gift  targets  partner- 
ships; Bold  Vision  ‘Bright  Future  campaign  is 
halfway  to  $350  million  goal;  and  more 

50  INBOUNDS  Maryland  is  swimming  strong; 
gaining  a competitive  edge;  women’s  lacrosse 
team  takes  national  title — again;  and  more 


ONE  BRICK  AT  A TIME 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A COMMUNITY 
by  Brenna  McBride 

Led  by  Bill  Hanna,  professor  of  urban  studies,  the  Langley  Park 
Project  provides  a supporting  foundation  for  a Latino  neighbor- 
hood— a mile  away  from  College  Park. 

COVER  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JOHN  CONSOLI.  JENNIFER  GROGAN  AND  SCOTT  SUCHMAN 


54  CLASS  NOTES  News  from  your  classmates 

62  CALENDAR  Music  to  your  ears — operas, 
Handel,  computer,  jazz,  band  and  more;  the  Art 
Gallery’s  feasts  for  the  eyes;  and  more 

64  IMPRESSIONS  Historical  preservation  stu- 
dents are  helping  turn  an  architectural  gem  into  a 
setting  for  the  Russian  Cultural  Centre. 


CITY  SCHOOLS: 

THE  GOOD,  THE  BAD,  AND 
THE  BEST  WE  CAN  DO 
by  Judith  Bair 

Four  Maryland  alumni  who 
know  first-hand  the  chal- 
lenges of  educating  students 
in  Baltimore  City  schools 
speak  candidly  about  what 
works,  what  doesn't  and  why. 


BALTIMORE  IN  FOCUS 

by  Dianne  Burch 

From  the  Great  Fire  of  1904  to  the 
opening  ol  Harborplace  in  1980,  the 
News  American's  photo  archive  that 
rests  in  University  Libraries  offers  a 
look  at  “quintessential  Baltimore.  ” 
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PATTERNS  OF  THE  CITY 

by  Dianne  Burch 

Practicing  architect,  pundit 
and  proponent  of  cities, 
Roger  Lewis  illustrates  his 
views  on  what  it  takes  to 
shape  a livable  city — or  to 
undetmme  its  urbanity. 
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xcept  for  a six-month  stint  in  Manhattan  aher  graduating  from  college  (an  exhausting  immer- 
sion m late  nights,  subways,  roach  battles,  great  jazz,  fifth  floor  walk-ups),  1 was  a small  town 
girl,  a rural  resident — never  a suburbanite — until  I moved  to  Baltimore  in  1988.  My  brief  early 
experience  showed  me  that  city  life  held  an  edge  of  wildness,  an  adversarial  flavor,  a criterion  of 
sophistication,  that  was  intensified  by  the  sheer  volume  of  so  many  people  different  from  oneself. 

It  took  many  decades  to  sort  out  what  part  of  that  description  of  city  life  was  a young  woman’s  pro- 
jection and  what  part  derived  from  the  concentration  of  people,  concrete,  glass  and  steel.  Ten  years  in 
Baltimore  has  not  produced  one-tenth  the  adrenaline  rushes  of  those  six  months  in  the  Big  Apple,  but 
some  of  the  sweet  pleasures  have  not  changed.  Movies,  music,  art,  food,  shops  at  one’s  doorstep.  Sun- 
day strolls  in  a green  city  park.  The  magic  of  a backyard  garden  nestled  between  the  four-square  block 
of  brick  rowhouses.  The  ability  to  be  absolutely  alone  behind  one’s  door,  or  in  the  next  minute  to  be  on 
the  front  steps  chatting  with  neighbors  or  part  of  a roaring  crowd  at  Camden  Yards. 

People  are  the  important  factor  in  city  living.  The  numbers,  the  kinds,  the  classes,  the  colors.  So 
many  people  not  you,  not  remotely  like  you,  partaking  of  the  same  activities  and  experiences,  react- 
ing to  the  same  environmental  forces  (we're  talking  traffic  jams,  power  failures,  crime),  but  with 
different  understanding,  different  expectations.  People  are  the  prime  natural  force  in  cities,  as 
weather  is  in  rural  communities,  pressing  the  individual  into  behaviors,  protective  measures,  aware- 
nesses. But  also  broadening  one’s  understanding  of  humanity,  of  the  variety  and  extremes  that  can 

co-exist  on  one  short  block  of  a 
city  street  in  Baltimore.  At 
number  9,  a young  lawyer  from 
Arkansas  with  his  pediatrician 
wife  and  their  perfect  six-month- 
old  daughter.  At  number  19,  a 
rowdy  four-generation  clan  of 
blue-collar  Polish  Americans 
who  have  never  ventured  beyond 
the  city  limits.  At  number  12,  a 
welfare  mother  and  two  teenage 
sons,  one  who  has  been  to  jail 
and  one  who  will — if  steadfast- 
ness, effort  and  personality 
count — one  day  be  mayor  of  Bal- 
timore. 

City  living,  for  those  who 
have  the  option — and  that  is  an 
important  qualifier — does  have 
its  wild  edge,  a certain  abdica- 
tion of  control,  a certain  accep- 
tance of  the  entire  spectrum  of 
human  good  and  evil.  Because  of 
that  vulnerability  and  accep- 
tance, the  city  breeds  a unique 
opportunity  for  compassion. 
When  that  compassion  breeds 
concern,  and  concern  breeds 
action,  then  city  life  is  truly  a 
mark  of  social  progress. 

— ^Judith  Bair,  Editor 
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HAVING  FAITH  IN  ACADEMIA 

Your  Spring  issue  article  on 
"Keeping  the  Faith”  was  an 
excellent  report — certainly 
one  ol  the  best  Fve  seen  in  any 
publication  in  many  years. 

I think  the  best  part  ot  it 
was  the  way  it  lived  up  to  the 
title,  relating  personal  faith  to 
broad  spectrums  of  belief  and 
practice,  and  showing  how — 
in  spite  of  all  the  warnings 
and  fears — religion  and  the 
university  can  shape  and  be 
shaped  by  each  other  to  the 
benefit  of  all. 

Winston  H.  Taylor,  Al./\. 

: JOUR  15 

via  e-matl 

\ 

\ 

HOLE  IN  THE  SOCIAL  FABRIC 

I read  with  great  appreciation 
your  Spring  issue  of  College 
Park  defining  new  wrinkles  in 
the  social  fabric.  Perusing  the 
, articles,  I noticed  that  a seri- 
: ous  omission  has  occurred 

r once  again.  The  issue  did  not 
I include  the  indigenous  popu- 
j lation  of  Native  Americans.  It 
j seems  incongruous  to  discuss  a 


new  social  fabric  without  pay- 
ing attention  to  a substantial 
number  of  people  who  are 
continually  forced  to  fight  for 
recognition,  acceptance  and 
self-determination. 

Any  attempt  at  redefining 
the  social  fabric  must  include 
an  expose  on  what  could  be 
construed  as  an  American 
holocaust.  Policies  such  as 
Manifest  Destiny,  Dawes  Act, 
relocations,  and  a multitude  of 
others  have  forced  the  indige- 
nous people  to  continually 
wage  a legal  battle  against 
encroachment  and  treaty  vio- 
lations... Good  intentions  have 
created  havoc  and  folly  for 
many  nations  in  terms  of  laws, 
policies  and  movements 
designed  “to  help  people.”  It 
would  be  advantageous  for 
institutions  throughout  Amer- 
ica to  accept  the  rich  cultural 
heritage  protected  by  native 
societies  and  give  them  a place 
of  prominence. 

Incidents  such  as  Wounded 
Knee  and  Geronimo’s  resis- 
tance do  have  some  recogni- 
tion with  Americans,  but  this 
is  the  end  of  understanding  for 
many  people. . . It  seems  ironic 


with  the  massive  amount  of 
knowledge  stored  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  our  elders  that 
academia  does  not  do  more  to 
promote  understanding  of  the 
fabric  of  an  extremely  diverse 
set  of  nations  within  a nation. 
Culture  is  not  static;  yet  the 
depth  of  our  knowledge  is 
limited  to  a few  historical 
events. 

Native  American  goals 
cannot  be  lumped  together 
into  one  great  civil  rights 
movement.  The  diversity 
and  depth  of  native  culture 
require  more  than  legisla- 
tion.... It  must  also  include 
some  perception  of  a spiritual 
people  who  value  things 
beyond  economic  equality.  By 
its  very  nature,  native  culture 
attempts  to  respect  and  recog- 
nize all  of  creation.  Insight 
and  valuable  lessons  exist 
within  the  context  of  native 
ways.  Many  native  scholars 
have  devoted 
their  efforts  to 
promote  under- 
standing and 
harmony 
among  all 
things  yet  the 
omission  con- 
tinues. 

If  dialogue  is  a beginning 
then  let  it  start  with  respect, 
prayer  and  determination  to 
create  a new  sense  of  aware- 
ness. Equality  is  a theme  that 
must  transcend  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere.  Equal 
opportunity  may  just  mean  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  and 
considered  a viable  part  of  the 
social  fabric. 

Wayne  Cave,  A&H  14 
Fayetteville,  Pa. 


VERGIL  VS.  VIRGIL 


I was  surprised  to  see  in — of 
all  places — your  summer  read- 
ing suggestions  [Summer  ’98, 
“Portfolio,”  p.  39]  that  Profes- 
sor Maynard  Mack  recom- 
mended the  Aeneicl  by 
“Vergil.”  Last  I checked,  the 
Roman  poet’s  name  was 
spelled  “Virgil.”  Have  the 
canon  police  been  revising 
classic  authors’  names,  or  was 
this  just  an  unfortunate  typo? 
Diane  R.  Krieger,  JOUR  '85 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  recommender's  response: 

Vergil  spelled  his  name,  in 
Latin,  Vergil,  and  1 think  we 
owe  him  the  courtesy  of  using 
his  spelling.  It  is  true  that  in 
English  the  name  was  very 
early  spelled  Virgil,  probably 
because  of  medieval  revisions 
of  Vergil  as  a magician,  and 
virga  is,  in  Latin,  a wand. 

Also,  the  fact 
that  “Vir” 
equals  "man” 
may  have  con- 
tributed to 
this  famous 
misspelling. 
But  the  Ger- 
mans have  stayed  with  Vergil 
throughout,  as  should,  1 sug- 
gest, we. 

Maynard  (Sandy)  Mack  Jr. 
Professor  of  English  and  Director. 
University  Honors  Program 

Ed.  Note:  Sandy  Mack's  sister  is 
a classicist  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  author  of 
two  books  about  Vergil.  And. 
adds  Mack:  “I  always  listen  to 
my  sister.  ” 
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A New  Era  for  Maryland 


C.  D.  “Dan”  Mote  Jr. 
brings  scholarship  and 
fund-raising  savvy  to  the 
university  presidency. 


The  adrenaline  rush  of  a new  fall  semester  was 
accentuated  this  year  with  the  arrival  of  the 
University  of  Maryland’s  27th  president,  C.D. 
“Dan  ” Mote  Jr.  Dan  Mote’s  appointment  was 
announced  m June  amid  a flurry  of  publicity 
and  congratulations,  and  the  former  vice  chan- 
cellor of  university  relations  at  the  University  of 
California— Berkeley  assumed  his  new  position 
early  in  the  fall  semester. 

Still  in  his  early  days  of  meeting  the  univer- 
sity administration,  the  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents, Mote  has  an  ambitious  calendar  that  will 
put  him  in  touch  with  the  movers  and  shakers 
from  government,  business  and  industry  whose 
advocacy  is  so  important  to  the  university  in  the 
coming  months. 

Mote  and  his  wife,  Patsy,  have  already  begun 
the  cycle  of  events  and  entertainment  that  will 
support  the  university’s  fund-raising  campaign. 
Bold  Ymon»Bright  Future.  "Veterans  of  a success- 
ful capital  campaign  at  Berkeley,  the  Motes 


Chancellor  Donald  Langenberg  describes  Dan  Mote 
as  "a  researcher's  researcher,  an  executive's  execu- 
tive and  a heck  of  a nice  guy." 

enjoy  the  friend-raising  aspect  of  their  responsi- 
bilities. But  Mote  is  equally  dedicated  to  the 
scholarly  mission  of  higher  education.  An  inter- 
nationally recognized  researcher  in  the  field  of 
biomechanics,  he  has  built  a reputation  as  a 
leading  expert  in  ski  equipment  safety. 

It  was  his  graduate  students  and  his  research 
interests  that  started  Mote  on  the  fund-raising 
track.  While  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  at  Berkeley,  which  was 
recognized  as  the  best  in  the  country  during  his 
tenure.  Mote  began  looking  for  sponsors  for  his 
students’  research.  He  raised  $9  million  one 
year,  and  this  success  made  him  a strong  choice 
for  the  vice  chancellor  for  university  relations 
position  about  nine  years  ago.  Berkeley  had 
recently  launched  a $700  million  campaign, 
and  Mote  agreed  to  take  the  job  only  if  the  goal 
were  lifted  to  $1.2  billion,  believing  that 
Berkeley  should  reach  beyond  the  possible.  As 
Mote  left,  Berkeley  was  well  on  its  way  to 
meeting  the  highest  goal  ever  set  for  a public 
university. 

It  was  the  rare  combination  of  academic 
accomplishment  and  fund-raising  success  that 
made  Mote  a first  choice  as  president  of  the 
University  of  Maryland.  University  System 
Chancellor  Donald  Langenberg  described  him 
at  the  announcement  of  his  appointment  as  “a 
researcher’s  researcher,  an  executive’s  executive, 
and  a heck  of  a nice  guy.”  Focusing  on  the  uni- 
versity’s goal  of  moving  to  the  top  tier  of  public 
research  universities  in  the  next  decade.  Mote 
speaks  confidently:  “This  clearly  is  an  institu- 
tion on  the  edge  of  booming.  I’m  totally  com- 
mitted to  this,”  he  said  in  a Baltimore  Smi  inter- 
view at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  “My  wife 
and  I are  coming  to  Maryland  set  on  the  goal  of 
making  the  campus  one  of  the  top  10  in  the 
United  States.” 

Mote  will  be  building  on  the  strong  momen- 
tum and  success  of  William  E.  Kirwan’s  tenure 
as  president.  Kirwan  left  the  university  in  June 
to  take  the  post  of  president  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. — JB 
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HIGH  HONORS 

George  Gloeckler  and 
Stanley  Plumly  may 
come  from  the  very  dil- 
lerent  worlds  ol  physics 
and  poetry,  but  they  do 
share  a common  bond: 

Both  have  received  the 
university’s  highest  academic 
honor  by  being  named  Distin- 
guished University  Professors. 

The  Distinguished  Univer- 
sity Professor  program  recog- 
nizes faculty  members  as  the 
best  in  their  fields  of  study. 
Honorees  receive  an  official 
change  to  their  titles  and 
membership  in  the  president's 
consulting  group. 

Gloeckler,  a professor  of 
physics  and  member  of  the 
Maryland  community  since 
1967,  has  been  recognized  for 
his  development  of  new  instru 
ments  used  on  Earth  satellites 
and  space  probes.  These  instru 
ments  have  contributed  to  dis- 
coveries about  particle  radia- 
tion on  the  sun,  in  outer  space 
and  in  the  magnetic  fields  of 
major  planets  such  as  Jupiter, 
Neptune  and  Uranus. 

Gloeckler  holds,  among 
other  awards,  a Sloan  Founda- 
tion Fellowship,  a senior  U.S. 
Scientist  Humboldt  Award 
and  membership  in  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences 

English  professor  Stanley 
Plumly  is  the  author  of  seven 
volumes  of  poetry,  inckiding 
Ont-oj-the-Body-Trcivel  (1977), 
nominated  for  the  National 
Book  Critics  Circle  Award. 
Plumly,  who  came  to  the  uni- 
versity in  19H5,  previously 
taught  creative  writing  at 
Princeton  University  and  the 


and  i quote 


George  Gloeckler  and  Stanley 
Plumly  are  the  newest  recipients 
of  the  highest  academic  honor. 

University  of  Iowa  and  co- 
founded the  successful  writing 
program  at  the  University  of 
Houston.  He  has  been  the 
recipient  of  a Guggenheim 
Foundation  Fellowship,  the 
Pushcart  Prize  and  the 
William  Carlos  Williams 
Award,  flis  most  recent  vol- 
Lime,  The  h\arriage  Among  the 
Trees,  was  published  in 
September  1996. — BM 


“When  we  buy  a Mouse  or 
a shirt,  we  want  to  know 
that  it  was  not  produced  hy 
people  who  were  under' 
age,  under  coercion,  in 
prison  or  denied  their  right 
to  organize.  That  is  why  we 
must  do  all  we  can  to  shape  the  rules  of  the 
new  global  economy  in  a way  that  will 
improve  our  quality  of  lite  and  that  of  others 
around  the  world.” 

— U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Madeleine  K.  Albright,  in  her  commence- 
ment address  to  graduates  on  May  22,  where  she  received  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Public  Ser\’ice  from  the  University  of  Maryland  and  a 
standing  ovation. 


Competing  Ideas 

reparing  for  design  competition  is  no  small  matter.  "We  do  a full-court  press,"  says  Ralph 
Bennett,  A.I.A.,  professor  of  architecture.  First  step:  intelligence  gathering.  Find  out  as 
much  as  possible  about  the  judges,  the  sponsors,  the  site  and  the  issues  raised  by  the  competi- 
tion. It's  been  a method  that  has  paid  off  repeatedly  at  the  School  of  Architecture,  which  can 
claim  more  competition  awards  in  the  past  10  years  than  any  of  its  fellow  schools  of  architecture. 

Competitions  offer  a means  of  focusing  the  students'  attention.  Instead  of  relying  on  talking 
about  the  design,  entrants  must  let  their  boards  convey  the  message,  says  Bennett.  "Designs 
must  be  arresting,  and  have  depth  to  sustain  that  initial  interest." 

The  most  recent  challenge?  Design  affordable,  low-income  housing  in  a Chicago  neighbor- 
hood that  still  contains  stately  Victorian  architecture.  This  time  Bennett  and  his  eight  studio 
design  students  spent  four  days  in  the  neighborhood  itself.  The  key  is  finding  what  singular 
issue  can  be  animated,  he  says. 

For  Eric  Fleidt,  who  captured  third  place  and  a $1,000  prize,  a design  that  included  a rear  gar- 
den made  a visible  point.  Graduate  student  Tom  Zigenfuss,  B.Arch.  '94,  earned  an  honorable 
mention,  gaining  a spot  among  the  six  selected  for  exhibition.  No  small  point,  says  Bennett,  in  a 
competition  that  drew  200  entrants  from  as  far  away  as  Israel  and  South  America.  — DB 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  LIFE 


Here’s  the  Scoop 

By  virtue  ot  its  delicious,  natural  ice  cream,  the  university’s  “Dairy”  has 
ottered  visitors  a welcoming  taste  ot  hospitality  for  more  than  60  years. 
So  it  seemed  an  ecqually  natural  spot  for  a fledgling  visitor  center. 


Established  in  1990  by  Visitor  Advocate  Nick 
Kovalakides  ’6l,  M.A.  '68,  the  original  “center” 
was  a tucked-away  desk  with  a phone,  a com- 
puter, a stack  of  university  maps,  and  a friendly 
university  “welcomer” — until  this  fall. 

Over  the  course  of  eight  years,  more  than 
100,000  visitors  had  signed  the  center's  guest 
book  and  received  guidance  in  finding  their  way 
to  their  destinations.  Nearly  half  of  those  visi- 
tors were  prospective  students  and 
parents.  Some  wise  university 
folks  wondered  if  there 
were  not  a better 
to  introduce  visi- 
tors to  the  vast 
resources  and 
beautiful  cam- 
pus we  right- 
fully trum- 
pet in  our 
recruitment 
materials. 

Now, 

thanks  to  a 
$1.25  mil- 
lion renova- 
tion, both  the 
Dairy  and  the 
Visitor  Center 
have  surroundings 
worthy  of  their  roles. 

The  University  Dairy 
has  been  expanded  and 
restyled  with  a witty  mix  of  retro 
Hair — lots  of  gleaming  chrome,  black  vinyl 
and  blue  neon — and  a touch  of  kitsch;  a cow 
that  has  been  described  as  “udderly  cool.  ” 

There’s  no  missing  the  traditionally  designed 
Visitor  Center  today.  It  is  clearly  identified  in 
classic  letters  over  a white  portico  entrance  sup- 
ported by  white  columns.  Open  the  French 


doors  and  walk  across  blue  carpeted  Hoors  to  the 
desk.  Susan,  one  of  the  dozen  or  so  welcomers — 
mostly  students,  but  with  a sprinkling  of  alum- 
ni, too — who  take  turns  staffing  the  desk, 
smiles  warmly  and  offers  a greeting.  She  sits 
behind  a spacious  U-shaped  desk,  ready  to  dis- 
pense aid  with  ease.  Behind  her,  photographs 
give  the  visitor  a preview  of  the  campus. 

A quick  dash  in — with  five-minute  courtesy 
meters  now  an  option  in  the 

expanded  parking  lot — may 
be  the  extent  of  a visi- 
tor’s stay.  Others 
might  walk  into 
the  auditorium, 
pausing  at  the 
pictorial 
timeline 
that  cap- 
tures the 
universi- 
ty’s 

growth 
from  its 
beginnings 
as  Mary- 
land’s Agri- 
cultural Col- 
lege to  a 

world-class  insti- 
tution today.  In  this 
space,  50-70  prospec- 
■ students  will  gather 
daily  to  learn  even  more  about 
the  university  through  sophisticated  video 
presentations  and  talks  with  admissions  coun- 
selors. 

Yet,  some  things  remain  delightfully  low- 
tech.  Like  a big,  double-dip  of  the  creamiest  ice 
cream  from  the  Dairy — still  as  sinfully  rich  as 
you  remember.  — DB 


Students  of  the  Academy  of 
Leadership’s  Community 
Action  School  come  from 
across  the  country,  from 
Chicago,  Montana  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  from  the 
National  Organization  of 
Women  (NOW)  and  chapters 
of  ACORN  (Association  of 
Community  Organization  for 
Reform  Now).  Some  are  new 
members  of  their  respective 
organizations;  some  have  years 
of  leadership  experience.  All 
share  the  same  goals:  to 
strengthen  existing  organiza- 
tions and  encourage  the 
growth  of  new  ones,  to  nur- 
ture the  leadership  skills  of 
every  member,  and  to  develop 
activities  based  on  the  mem- 
bers’ shared  values. 

“We  want  to  have  a mix  of 
different  skill  levels  among 
the  members,”  says  Shelly 
Wilsey,  the  school’s  director. 
"They  want  to  see  what  others 
are  doing  in  similar  organiza- 
tions and  learn  from  their 
experiences.” 

The  Community  Action 
School  started  in  1997  with  a 
grant  from  the  W.K.  Kellogg 
Foundation.  The  purpose  of 
the  grant  was  to  develop  a 
resource  center  for  leadership, 
and  for  people  working  to 
make  changes  within  their 
communities.  The  resources 
specifically  target  citizens  in 
low-income  urban  areas. 

The  national  training  seg- 
ment of  the  school  takes  place 
during  a long  weekend  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  which 
for  many  represents  their  first 
time  ever  on  a college  campus. 
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“A  lot  of  partic- 
ipants didn’t  have 
the  opportunity  to 
receive  a college 
education,”  says 
Wilsey.  “So  this 
program  brings  the  university 
into  people’s  lives  in  a very 
different  way;  it’s  presented  in 
a way  that’s  useful  to  them.” 
Attendees  participate  in  a 
variety  of  themed  workshops. 
Organizers  learn  the  art  of 
door-knocking,  strategizing, 
and  developing  phone  banks 
and  phone  trees.  Community 
leaders  practice  public  speak- 
ing and  chairing  a meeting. 
Fundraisers  practice  asking  lor 
money  and  organize  fictional 
events  as  part  of  their  educa- 
tion. Potential  electoral  candi- 
dates learn  enough  about 
fundraising,  public  speaking 


The  1998  Action 
School  students 
attend  an  orienta- 
tion session  in 
Memorial  Chapel. 


and  communication  to  suc- 
cessfully run  their  own  cam- 
paigns at  home.  Others 
become  better  acquainted  with 
media  relations  by  writing 
releases  and  staging  press  con- 
ferences, while  some  brush  up 
their  computer  skills  with 
software  workshops. 

Regardless  of  theme,  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  the 
students  always  has  a positive 
impact  on  their  individual 
organizations. 

'It  motivates  people  to 
continue  working  at  a hard, 
sometimes  thankless  job,”  says 
Wilsey.  — BM 


A Class  Act 

f the  entering  freshmen  a decade  ago, 

193  students  had  SAT  scores  above 
1 300.  This  fall  1 ,061  of  the  4,000  first-year 
students  can  make  that  claim.  A class  profile  pre- 
pared by  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions 
also  shows  that  34  percent  of  freshmen  are  enrolled 
in  challenging  programs  including  the  University 
Honors  program.  College  Park  Scholars,  Hon- 
ors Humanities  and  Gemstone. 

Nearly  100  members  of  the  class  are  recipients  of  the  Bannek- 
er/Key  Scholarship  program.  This  group  boasts  an 
average  GPA  of  4.12  and  an  average  SAT  score  of 
, 1478.  Certainly  anything  but  average!  One  such 
recipient,  Roger  Plaut,  who  is  enrolled  in  Honors 
Humanities,  has  already  traveled  the  world  over  as  a 
professional  dancer  with  the  American  Ballet  Theatre,  the 
Zurich  Ballet  and  the  Jeffrey  Ballet. 


Peter  Miller 


Maryland’s  MacArthur  Man 

t was  four  in  the  afternoon  in  Berlin,  Germany,  when  his- 
torian Peter  Miller  learned,  via  phone  call,  that  he  had 
become  the  youngest  person  selected  as  a MacArthur  Fellow 
in  1998.  His  first  reaction  was... 

"Wordless  pleasure,"  he  says.  "Then  I threw  my  head  back 
and  laughed." 

The  33-year-old  scholar  of 
early  modern  European  intellec- 
tual history,  who  Is  now  an 
assistant  professor  of  history  at 
Maryland,  was  awarded  a grant 
of  $220,000  from  the  John  D. 
and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur 
Foundation  this  past  spring. 

The  MacArthur  Fellowship  recognizes  creativity  and  ingenu- 
ity in  all  professions  and  areas  of  study.  The  chosen  individuals 
do  not  apply — they  are  nominated  by  an  anonymous  group  of 
"talent  scouts"  and  are  evaluated  and  selected  by  a smaller, 
equally  anonymous  committee. 

"When  the  committee  notified  me,  they  were  quite  pleased 
to  learn  that  I did  not  know  who  had  nominated  me,"  says 
Miller,  who  harbors  very  little  curiosity  about  the  matter.  "If  I 
ever  found  out  who  it  was,  I would  feel  so  indebted  to  them  I 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do." 

Prior  to  his  appointment  at  Maryland,  Miller  was  a fellow  at 
the  Wissenschaftskolleg  zu  Berlin/lnstitute  for  Advanced  Study. 
From  1993-1996  he  was  a Mellon  Instructor  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  where  he  taught  a class  titled  "Classics  in  Social 
and  Political  Thought"  and  advised  students  writing  undergrad- 
uate theses,  one  of  whom  was  awarded  a Fulbright  Scholar- 
ship. He  has  also  taught  18th-century  British  political  culture  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  a research  fellow 
from  1990-1993. 

Miller  received  his  bachelor’s  and  master's  degrees  in  histo- 
ry and  philosophy  from  Harvard  University,  and  holds  a Ph.D.  in 
history  from  Cambridge.  — BM 
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Although  adult  smoking  rates  are  near  all-time  lows,  teen 
smoking  rates  are  at  their  highest  level  in  20  years.  A new 
study  by  William  Evans,  professor  of  economics,  and  co- 
author Lynn  Huang  of  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center 
shows  that  smoking  has  its  price. 

CP  asks:  How  significant  an  impact  can  raising  the  tax  on  a 
pack  of  cigarettes  have  on  reducing  teen  smoking? 

W.E.  responds:  While  there  is  considerable  agreement  among 
economists  that  higher  cigarette  taxes  will  reduce  aggregate 
cigarette  consumption,  there  is  less  agreement  about  the 
impact  of  this  policy  on  teen  smokers.  The  interest  in  policies 
that  reduce  smoking  for  this  age  group  stems  from  the  fact 
that  75  percent  of  people  who  ever  smoked  begin  to  smoke 
regularly  before  age  20.  My  work  with  one  of  our  graduates, 
Lynn  Huang,  demonstrates  that  taxes  are  an  effective  tool  to 
reduce  teen  smoking.  In  our  study,  we  compare  smoking  rates 
among  high  school  seniors  before  and  after  a state  raises  the 
tax  on  cigarettes.  Our  results  demonstrate  that  for  every  10 
percent  increase  in  price,  teen  smoking  falls  by  about  five  per- 
cent, making  teens  more  responsive  to  tax  hikes  than  older 
groups.  To  put  our  results  in  perspective,  we  calculate  that  the 
recently  defeated  McCain  bill,  which  was  predicted  to  raise 
cigarette  prices  by  $1 .10  per  pack,  would  have  reduced  smok- 
ing among  high  school  seniors  by  27  percent.  That  taxes 
reduce  smoking  in  this  group  is  not  surprising.  Higher  taxes 
have  been  shown  to  reduce  cigarette  consumption  for  nearly 
all  groups  regardless  of  income  level,  gender,  age  or  race. 


GOING  GLOBAL 


When  members  of  the  univer- 
sity community  were  asked  to 
describe  the  University  of 
Maryland,  they  came  up  with 
more  than  240  adjectives  and 
phrases,  ranging  from  “ambi- 
tious” to  “it's  home.”  The 
exercise  was  part  of  an  effort 
to  zero  in  on  what  this  insti- 
tution stands  for  m the  minds 
of  the  people  who  know  it 
best:  faculty,  staff,  alumni, 
students,  donors  and  influen- 
tial allies  around  the  state. 

Distilling  these  ideas  into  a 
portrait  of  the  university  was 
not  difficult.  Most  agreed  that 


of  the  university’s  history,  says 
Terry  Flannery,  executive 
director  of  University  Com- 
munications. 

“This  new  graphic  identity 
program  is  going  to  help  rein- 
force the  recognition  and 
impact  of  the  university 
throughout  the  state  and 
region,”  she  continues.  “Com- 
ing as  it  does  with  the  advent 
of  a new  president,  Dan  Mote, 
it  is  part  of  what  we  see  as  an 
exciting  new  era  at  Mary- 
land.” 

An  opportunity  to  update 
the  graphic  identity  arose 
from  recent  actions  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  and  the 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

"MARYLAND 


this  is  a prestigious,  hard- 
working, high-quality  place 
with  a beautiful  campus  and  a 
friendly,  nurturing  spirit. 
Translating  those  words  into  a 
graphic  symbol  and  wordmark 
was  more  of  a challenge.  With 
the  help  of  David  Ashton  and 
Associates,  the  Baltimore- 
based  firm  that  provided  the 
award-winning  identity  pro- 
gram for  Camden  Yards  and 
the  Orioles,  the  university 
introduced  this  fall  a visual 
identity  that  will  appear 
widely  on  its  correspondence 
materials,  publications,  signs, 
veliicles  and  Web  site. 

The  signature  mark,  shown 
above,  is  the  one  that  will  be 
most  widely  used  to  identify 
the  university.  The  sphere  has 
both  Maryland  and  global  ref- 
erences, while  the  wordmark 
carries  the  traditional  dignity 


Maryland  General  Assembly, 
making  it  possible  for  the  uni- 
versity to  refer  to  itself  simply 
as  the  University  of  Maryland, 
formalizing  what  students, 
faculty,  alumni  and  citizens 
have  called  the  institution  for 
years.  “While  our  official 
name  is  University  of  Mary- 
land, College  Park,”  says  Flan- 
nery, “our  identity  should 
reflect  our  state-wide  role  as 
the  flagship  of  the  university 
system  and  our  national 
stature  as  a public  research 
university.” 

The  identity  program  is 
one  part  of  a university-wide 
strategic  communication 
effort.  As  the  university  grows 
in  stature  and  influence,  the 
need  for  clear,  consistent 
information  about  its  priori- 
ties and  initiatives  becomes 
increasingly  important.  — JB 
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REPORTING  IN 

“It’s  not  just  about  teaching 
journalists  how  to  write. . 
says  Haynes  Johnson,  best- 
selling author,  national  politi- 
cal commentator  and  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  journalist  who 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  Knight 
Chair  in  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  “Jour- 
nalists today  must  also  learn 
to  interact...  to  model  the 
equation  between  the  press 
and  the  public  and  the  law 
and  society.” 

Johnson — considered  one 
of  the  nation’s  leading  politi- 
cal journalists — joined  the 
College  of  Journalism’s  faculty 
in  September.  He  will  teach, 
advise  students  and  oversee 
periodic  reports  on  media  cov- 
erage of  government,  politics 
and  public  affairs.  At  Mary- 
land, Johnson  sees  himself  as 
both  a teacher  and  a mentor 


1950s 

For  generations  of  students, 
registration  meant  waiting  in 
long,  tiresome  lines  at  the 
Armory.  To  make  the  neces- 
sary ritual  more  festive — and  a 
bit  more  comfortable — straw 
was  sometimes  spread  across 
the  Armory  floor. 


for  journalism  stu- 
dents. "We  need  to 
produce  journalists 
who  are  continually 
asking  questions,"  he 
says.  “This  continual 
questioning  will  expose 
the  truth,  therefore  making  a 
better  society.” 

It  was  Johnson’s  question- 
ing as  a reporter  for  the  Wash- 
ington Stcir  duung  the  1965 
civil  rights  crisis  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  that  earned  him  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  distin- 
guished national  reporting. 

He  has  also  taught  at  Prince- 
ton as  Ferris  Professor  of  Jour- 
nalism and  Public  Affairs. 

Johnson  has  authored  or  co- 
authored- 13  books,  among 
them  the  best-selling  Bay  of 
Pigs  (1964)  and  The  System, 
with  David  Broder  ( 1996). 

His  latest  book,  set  for  publi- 
cation in  the  year  2()()(),  will 
examine  the  social  and  politi- 


Haynes  Johnson  holds 
the  Knight  Chair  in 
Journalism. 

cal  history  of  the  ’90s. 
In  it,  Johnson  address- 
es some  important 
issues  that  Maryland  journal- 
ism students  will  face  upon 
graduation. 

“This  book  describes  how 
we  live  in  the  best  and  worst 
of  times  in  so  many  ways,"  he 
says. “This  should  be  the  best 
of  times  for  the  United  States 
. . . hut. . . at  the  center  of  our 
public  life  is  a deep  cynicism 
about  our  leaders  and  institu- 
tions." 

Johnson  believes  this  cyni- 
cism is  fueled  in  part  by  "an 
obsessive,  scandal -mongering" 
news  media,  making  it  harder 
for  serious  work  to  get  atten- 
tion: "I  think  we,  as  journal- 
ists, are  going  to  pay  a terrible 
price  for  this  too  ”.  — TV 


1 90OS“^8Os 

First  with  keypunch  forms  and 
then  with  scannable  forms, 
Maryland  was  at  the  forefront 
of  new  technology.  In  1982, 
the  university  piloted  a comput- 
erized registration  system  in 
the  Armon/.  But  still  those 
long  lines. 


1990s 

In  1992,  MARS  allowed  stu- 
dents to  register  by  phone. 
Today,  students  can  plot  their 
courses  on  the  Internet.  It's  pre- 
ferred by  more  than  60  percent 
of  freshmen  and  45  percent  of 
all  students.  Seems  on-line 
beats  in-line  any  day — or  night. 


campus 

sighti 


A Lucky  13.  The  Robert  H. 
Smith  School  of  Business  offers 
the  nation's  13th  best  M.B.A. 
program  in  entrepreneurship, 
according  to  SUCCESS  maga- 
zine, based  upon  quality  of  cur- 
riculum, strength  of  faculty,  sup- 
port for  students,  calibre  of 
students  and  overall  entrepre- 
neurial muscle.  It  was  the  only 
program  in  the  Baltimore-Wash- 
ington  area  that  made  the  Top 
25  list. 

In  League  with  the  Ivy.  The 

University  Honors  Program  got 
another  boost  as  the  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report's  12th  Annual 
Guide  to  America's  Best  Col- 
leges focused  on  places  where 
outstanding  students  can  get  "a 
top-quality  education  at  a bar- 
gain price."  In  the  lead  to  the 
story  about  programs  at  Mary- 
land, the  University  of  Georgia 
and  UT-Austin,  it  said:  "The  best 
honors  programs  offer  an  Ivy 
League  experience  at  less  than 
half  the  price."  Says  Sandy 
Mack,  director  of  University 
Honors.  "The  U.S.  News  article 
confirms  what  our  students  are 
telling  us:  We  are  succeeding." 

Air  Apparent.  Seven  graduate 
aerospace  engineering  students 
from  the  Alfred  Gessow  Rotor- 
craft  Center  captured  a first-ever 
win  for  Maryland  in  the  15-year- 
old  American  Helicopter  Society 
and  Boeing  Helicopter's  design 
competition.  Their  winning  con- 
cept was  for  a 19-seat,  short- 
haul  aircraft  dubbed  "Chesa- 
peake,"capable  of  flying  200 
nautical  miles  without  refueling. 
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OF  A COMMUNITY 

"Five  years  ago,  the  Langley  Park  neighborhood  was  rising  every  day.  But 
then  the  people  who  live  here  stopped  working  together  os  o community, 
and  they  became  just  individuals  who  happened  to  live  in  on  area. 

"Today,  there  ore  positive  business  changes  in  the  area.  We  have  a 
new  McDonald's  and  a new  Taco  Bell,  and  soon  we  will  have  a new  inter- 
national grocery  store.  These  businesses  can  be  a great  asset  to  our  area, 
and  I hope  they  will  help  us.  But  we  need  more  than  that. 

"What  we  really  need  is  people  working  together  as  members  of  a com- 
munity. Without  the  efforts  of  people  who  live  here,  there  will  be  no  com- 
munity. So  come  on:  help  your  neighborhood.  Let's  moke  the  community  of 
Langley  Pork  rise  again." 

— Daman's  Cerpas,  age  1 2,  Langley  Park  resident 


Bill  Hanna,  professor  of  Urban  Studies  and  Planning,  drives 
through  the  neighborhood  of  Langley  Park  on  a sunny  after- 
noon and  reacts  to  the  sights  with  cheerful  sentimentality, 
like  a man  returning  to  a long-lost  birthplace.  He  remembers 
Irene,  now  the  proprietor  of  her  own  shop,  when  she  was  selling 
her  pupusas  (rolled-up  bread  filled  with  cheese  or  meat)  out  of  a 


their  everyday  lives.  According  to  Father  William  “Jud”  Weik- 
snar,  they  are  warm  and  open,  hard-working,  and  sometimes  dis- 
couraged by  their  situation.  “They're  sometimes  lonely,  separated 
from  their  families  in  Central  America,  and  searching  for  the 
same  sense  of  community  they  had  at  home.” 

The  Langley  Park  Project  wants  to  bring  this  search  to  an  end 


"BOTH  PLANNERS,  IN  SEPARATE  CONVERSATIONS,  TOLD  ME,  'IF  YOU  START  FOCUSING  ON 
THIS  AREA,  THEN  WE  MIGHT  HAVE  TO  START  PAYING  ATTENTION  TO  IT  TOO.'"  —BILL  HANNA 


corner  cart,  the  dedicated  "pupusa  lady”  catering  to  hungry,  gar- 
rulous neighbors.  He  looks  with  hope  upon  the  Langley  Park 
Boys  and  Girls  Club  and  the  Community  Center,  located  at  the 
heart  of  the  neighborhood,  papered  with  flyers  in  Spanish  and 
English  to  accommodate  the  Latino  residents  who  comprise  75 
percent  ol  the  neighborhood.  He  strolls  through  the  apattment 
complexes  with  ease  and  lamiliarity,  while  the  population  sun- 
bathes and  socializes  on  their  balconies,  on  their  front  steps  and 
in  the  street.  He  appreciates  the  natural  beauty  of  the  Northwest 
Branch,  a slice  of  country  in  the  midst  of  urban  development,  a 
stream  surrounded  by  park-like  vegetation  that  forms  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  borders  of  the  neighborhood.  It’s  found  behind 
the  Langley  Park-McCormick  Elementary  School,  whose  gymna- 
sium holds  close  to  150  people  for  Sunday  morning  Mass  spon- 
sored by  nearby  St.  Camillus  Church. 

In  this  neighborhood  there  are  quick  flashes  of  community, 
like  streaks  of  lightning.  But  thus  far  the  rain  has  yet  to  fall. 

Hanna  asks  the  graduate  students  who  participate  in  his  Lang- 
ley Park  studio — an  applied  research  seminar  that  has  expanded 
to  become  the  Langley  Park  Project — to  refer  to  the  area  as  a 
neighborhood  and  not  a community  in  their  status  reports.  "To 
distinguish  a relatively  small  residential  area  with  some  defining 
characteristics  as  a community  implies  a greater  sense  of  social 
interaction,"  he  says.  “Community,  in  a coherent  sense,  does  not 
exist  in  Langley  Park.” 

As  many  opportunities  as  exist  for  this  neighborhood  to  tran- 
scend the  simple  definition,  there  are  as  many  reasons  to  simple- 
stay  indoors.  Fear  of  crime  prevents  many  from  venturing  out  at 
night.  The  residents,  many  of  whom  work  two  jobs,  come  home 
tired  and  unwilling  to  leave  the  comfort  of  their  homes.  On  nice 
days,  says  Hanna,  people  will  congregate  outside  their  apart- 
ments talking,  but  county  police  sometimes  break  up  these  gath- 
erings. 

"From  their  point  of  view,  it  may  be  something  that  results  in 
danger,  ” says  Hanna.  “That’s  a negative  force  towards  actually 
getting  this  kind  of  coherent  spirit  going.” 

The  people  of  Langley  Park  long  for  this  community  spirit  in 


by  providing  the  mortar,  bricks  and  supporting  foundation  to 
build  that  elusive  structure  called  community. 

THERE'S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME 

• 

Langley  Park  and  Bill  Hanna  were  introduced  to  each  other  quite 
by  accident. 

It  was  late  1994  and  Hanna  was  brainstorming  ideas  for  a new 
graduate  studio  topic  for  the  spring  semester.  The  purpose  of 
these  studios  is  always  to  expose  students  to  the  “real  world,”  to 
study  real-life  problem  situations  and  make  recommendations  for 
change.  Hanna’s  previous  studio,  for  example,  focused  on  the  rea- 
sons behind  the  chosen  location  of  the  College  Park  Metro  Sta- 
tion, and  suggested  ways  to  bridge  the  spatial  gap  between  the 
station  and  the  campus. 

So  when  the  time  came  for  a new  studio,  Hanna  was  at  a 
loss — until  he  began  to  pay  closer  attention  to  the  scenery  along 
his  daily  commute  down  University  Boulevard. 

"I  noticed  there  were  changes  in  the  neighborhoods,”  he 
recalls,  “a  shift  away  from  working-class  European-American  to 
something  more  diverse.” 

These  neighborhoods  comprised  Langley  Park.  Named  for  the 
former  owner’s  family  property  in  England,  the  area  was  largely 
rural  until  after  World  War  II,  when  developers  built  houses  and 
apartment  buildings  that  attracted  former  G.I.s  and  their  fami- 
lies. The  following  decades  brought  a succession  of  new  faces: 

The  housing  and  school  desegregation  of  the  1970s  drew  African 
Americans  to  the  neighborhood;  the  1980s  ushered  in  a number 
of  Central  American  immigrants;  and  by  1990,  Langley  Park  had 
separated  into  two  distinct  tracts.  The  northern  one  was  charac- 
terized by  single-family  homes  with  a racially  and  ethnically 
mixed  working  class  environment,  while  the  southern  featured 
apartment  houses  with  predominantly  immigrant  Latino  resi- 
dents. 

The  changes  fascinated  Hanna,  who  called  a couple  of  plan- 
ners in  Maryland’s  Prince  George’s  County,  Langley  Park’s  home. 
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to  get  more  information  for  a possible  project.  He  received  two 
unexpected  responses. 

"Both  planners,  in  separate  conversations,  told  me,  'If  you 
start  focusing  on  this  area,  then  we  might  have  to  start  paying 
attention  to  it  too,’”  Hanna  says,  laughing  at  the  memory.  “This 
was,  of  course,  very  exciting  news." 

In  January  1995  he  brought  a new  crop  of  graduate  students 
to  the  neighborhood  to  perform  a needs  assessment.  They  learned 
that  language  and  other  cultural  factors  resulted  in  intergenera- 
tional  conriicts  and  occasional  domestic  violence,  and  the  combi- 
nation of  two-income  families  and  lack  of  affordable  daycare  pro- 
duced too  many  latchkey  children.  Less  than  half  of  the  adults 
spoke  English  at  home,  due  to  long  working  hours  and  sparse 
language-acquisition  opportunities.  Many  young  people  did  not 
recognize  the  importance  of  completing  their  secondary  educa- 
tion, resulting  in  high  drop-out  rates.  The  official  unemployment 
rates  for  Langley  Park  were  startlingly  high,  despite  the  great 
potential  for  an  international  business  community.  The  area  was  a 
major  drug  market,  with  a crime  rate  higher  than  the  county 
average.  Price  and  language  barriers  prohibited  many  residents 
from  using  the  public  bus  routes.  The  elementary  school  had  no 
active  Parent-Teacher  Association.  The  coriimunity  center  did 
not  live  up  to  its  name. 

Armed  with  these  results  to 
assess,  Hanna  figured  he  would  fin- 
ish the  studio  project  in  June  or 
July  of  1995  and  start  planning  for 
next  year.  Another 
year,  another  studio, 
he  figured.  Nothing 
special. 

He  was  very  happy 
to  be  very  wrong. 

“What  happened  to 
me  during  that  period 
of  four  or  five  months  is  that  I 
became  a changed  person,"  he 
says.  "I  started  making  connec- 
I tions  in  the  neigh- 
I borhood,  started 

I 

I meeting  people, 
started  to  care  for 
; those  people.  In 
some  sense  of  the 
word,  by  the  end  of 
j that  semester  1 really  fell  in  love 
with  Langley  Park.” 

For  Hanna,  Langley  Park  is 
his  home  as  much  as  it  is  home 


for  those  born  and  raised  in  its  apartments  and  single-family 
houses.  He  has  dubbed  the  commercial  sections  of  the  neighbor- 
hood and  its  surrounding  areas  "Maryland’s  International  Corri- 
dor," celebrating  the  cultural  diversity  of  the  shops,  restaurants, 
faces  and  places  along  LJniversity  Boulevard.  He  has  sat  at  a 
kitchen  table  for  three  hours  with  a local  teenager  and  her  family 
deciphering  a University  of  Maryland  application  form.  He  has 
developed  a session  devoted  to  Langley  Park  for  a program  that 
educates  journalists  about  reporting  in  diverse  environments.  He 
conducts  immigration  seminars  discussing  how  to  obtain  green 
cards  and  citizenship. 

“I'm  having  a tremendous  amount  of  fun,"  he  says.  “1  think 
that  even  if  I won  the  lottery  tomorrow  I wouldn’t  stop  doing 
this." 

His  early  interactions  with  the  people  of  Langley  Park  did  not 
portend  his  present  relationship  with  them.  “There  was  a real 
sense  of  'Who  the  heck  is  he''"’  he  says  of  his  frequent  visits  to 
the  neighborhood.  “They'd  seen  it  before. ..I’d  heard  stories  from 
them  of  officials  who  had  visited  the  neighborhood,  said  nice 
things,  and  then  were  gone.”  There  was  some  doubt  and  suspi- 
cion as  to  why  Hanna  was  there  at  all:  “It  I reached  out  my  hand, 
symbolically,  they  walked  away.” 

He  can’t  pinpoint  exactly  the  moment  when  he 
became  something  of  a fix- 
ture in  the  neighborhood. 
“Maybe  just  the  fact  that  1 
hung  around  a lot,  and 
every  so  often 
called  a person  by 
name.  Just  being 
around  proved  that 
1 wasn’t  some  joker 
who  smiles,  says 
one  word  in  Span- 
ish and  walks  away.  ” 
In  fact,  the  Langley  Park  Pro- 
jeer  has  encouraged  Hanna  to 
improve  his  Spanish;  last 

summer  he  spent 
two-and-a-half 
weeks  of  a seven- 
week  trip  to 
Ecuador  practicing 
the  language  with  a 
local  family.  He’s 
fairly  conhdent  that  he  can 
carry  on  a simple  conversation 
with  the  passengers  on  a Lang- 
ley Park  public  bus — “If  they 
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spoke  slowly  and  used  basic  vocabu- 
lary.” 

Hanna’s  strongest  efforts  on  behall 
ol  Langley  Park  are  meant  to  encour- 
age the  residents  to  take 
action  and  confront  the 
neighborhood’s  prob- 
lems head-on.  “There 
aren’t  local  Latino  lead- 
ers or  spokespeople  who 
have  emerged  from  the 
neighborhood.  I’m  trying  to  get 
people  to  admit  they’re  angry  and 
do  something — write  letters  or 
call  county  executives.” 

In  the  meantime, 

Hanna  and  his  graduate 
students  are  the  allies 
helping  Langley  Park 
transform  into  a social- 
ly active,  intensely 
loyal  and  dedicated 
community.  Hanna,  in  particular, 
has  a wish  list. 

“I’d  like  to  see  a more  stable 
population.  I’d  like  more  people 
to  think  positively  of  the  neighborhood.  I’d  like  better  English- 
language  education.  I’d  like  to  have  a functioning  community 
organization.  I’d  love  to  see  the  elementary  school  get  a commu- 
nity-oriented PTA  and  involve  the  parents  in  a serious  way.  I’d 
like  the  police  department  to  be  more  supportive  of  the  commu- 
nity. If  we  could  get  the  kids  to  be  really  fluent  in  English,  and 
have  everyone  feel  more  a sense  of  community.  I’d  be  one  of  the 
happiest  people  on  earth.” 


ENGLISH  PATIENCE 

English-language  acquisition  is  a domino.  So  is  family  income, 
and  cultural  adaptation.  And  immigrant  parents,  who  must  have 
a commitment  to  their  children’s  education  but  often  don’t. 

"For  some  of  them,  their  kids  go  to  school  and  that’s  it;  there’s 
no  time  to  get  involved,  ” says  Natalie  Stoffer  (BSOS  ’9S),  who 
participated  in  the  Langley  Park  studio  during  her  senior  year.  “If 
the  parents  only  made  it  to  eighth  or  ninth  grade,  then  that’s  fine 
for  the  child.” 

When  all  of  the  above  dominoes  topple,  the  drop-out  rate  in 
Langley  Park  soars.  Children  go  to  work  and  find  that  they  prefer 
their  jobs  to  their  classes;  income  rises  but  social  motivation  may 


decrease.  Some  dropouts 
take  to  the  local  streets 
and  slowly  drift  into 
crime.  In  either  direc- 
tion, community 
suffers. 

Stoffer’s  role 
in  the  Langley 
Park  Project  has 
been  to  generate 
ideas  for  improv- 
ing the  neighborhood’s  edu- 
cational system.  The  U.  S. 
Department  of  Education’s 
Hispanic  Drop-out  Project, 
which  explores  the  reasons 
behind  the  rising  rate  of  Latino  dropouts,  supplied  the  list 
above.  Of  all  these  factors,  the  one  that  has  attracted  the 
most  scrutiny  is  the  acquisition  of  English  as  a second 
language. 

“My  amateur  opinion,  ” says  Hanna,  “is  that 
the  students  don’t  get  enough  English-language 
training.” 

Instead  of  bilingual  education,  the  school  system 
in  Langley  Park  uses  ESOL  (English  as  a Second 
Language),  an  alternative  form  of  teaching  in  which 
students  are  pulled  out  of  their  regular  classes  to  meet  with 
ESOL  instructors.  They  use  mainstream  classes,  or  simplified 
modifications  of  these,  for  the  rest  of  their  required  courses.  This 
pattern  sometimes  continues  for  three  to  four  years. 

The  prevailing  problem  in  Langley  Park  is  that  outside  of 
class,  the  students  speak  only  Spanish  with  their  families  and 
friends;  “If  you  don’t  speak  English,”  says  Hanna, “you  don’t  learn 
it.  ” Add  to  this  financial  cutbacks  and  lack  of  ESOL  instructors, 
and  the  result  is  a program  in  peril. 

Attempts  at  rescue  are  slowly  coming  to  fruition.  According 
to  Stoffer,  the  Langley  Park  schools  may  be  inspired  by  the  brain- 
child of  a Takoma  Park,  Md.,  elementary  school  teacher,  who  has 
suggested  a take-home  program  for  English  textbooks.  The  stu- 
dents would  have  a means  of  practicing  their  English  skills  at 
home,  even  if  their  parents  couldn’t  help  them.  In  fact,  the  pro- 
gram may  benefit  parents  as  well  by  exposing  them  to  basic 
English. 

An  increase  in  funding  will  also  allow  the  schools  to  hire  more 
certified  teachers  and  buy  additional  books.  This  experiment  may 
also  add  more  minutes  to  the  ESOL  classes,  which  typically  run 
from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a half.  Students  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland’s  College  of  Education,  the  Latino  Student 
Union  and  other  areas  may  volunteer  as  tutors. 
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Scoffer  would  like  to  see  each  ESOL  child  have  a specific 
mentor/tutor/friend  to  reserve  cjuality  time  together.  “It  would 
personalize  the  educational  experience,  and  help  the  students 
develop  attachments  to  the  teachers."  There's  also  a possibility  ol 


churches  may  begin  ollermg  further  training  classes  in  English  as 
a second  language.  Future  church-sponsored  field  trips  are  also  a 
possibility. 

“The  important  thing  is  to  set  up  a community  of  different 


"IF  WE  COULD  GET  THE  KIDS  TO  BE  REALLY  FLUENT  IN  ENGLISH,  AND  HAVE  EVERYONE  FEEL  MORE 
A SENSE  OF  COMMUNITY,  I'D  BE  ONE  OF  THE  HAPPIEST  PEOPLE  ON  EARTH."  —BILL  HANNA 


church/school  partnerships,  where  kids  can  find  a snack  and  an 
English  tutor  in  a church  study  lounge. 

Aside  from  English-language  education.  Scoffer  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  supportive  school  personnel  to  maintain  their 
students’  interest  in  education.  "They  need  to  instill  a sense  of 
purpose  for  finishing  school,"  she  says.  “If  parents  want  their 
children  to  work,  someone  needs  to  be  there  on  the  other  end  to 
stress  the  value  of  a diploma.” 

If  all  goes  as  planned,  says  Scoffer,  the  children  of  Langley 
Park  and  surrounding  areas  will  be  rewarded  with  a better  sense 
of  confidence.  “The  child  learns  English,  receives  a diploma,  and 
feels  good  about  school.  And  that  will  reflect  well  on  the  parents, 
who  might  then  support  the  schools." 

AFTER-SCHOOL  SPECIAL 

Religion  has  always  been  a focal  point  of  community  potential 
m Langley  Park.  The  well-attended  St.  Camillus  Sunday  Mass, 
for  example,  not  only  unites  residents  for  a common  cause  but 
features  a choir  that  has  been  hailed  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Archdiocese — and  consists  entirely  of  Langley  Park  residents. 

For  a long  time,  St.  Camillus  Church  provided  one  of  the  few 
outlets  for  after-school  activities.  Their  youth  group,  which  start- 
ed in  August  1997  with  four  members  and  has  expanded  to  wel- 
come ,i()  children  into  its  fold,  brings  local  teenagers  together  to 
share  personal  stories  of  triumph  and  difficulty,  pray,  write  and 
perform  their  own  plays  and  hold  fundraisers  for  various  causes. 

While  these  Catholic-based  exercises  achieve  the  desited  result 
of  community  spirit  among  its  participants,  there  is  also  talk  of 
non-denominational  collabotations  between  the  church  and  Lan- 
gley Park-McCormick  Elementary.  Both  seek  to  provide  safe, 
educational  havens  for  students  after  that  last  bell  rings. 

Bill  Jeffries,  a graduate  student  in  Urban  Studies  and  Plan- 
ning, has  been  brainstorming  with  Father  Jud  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  church  staff  about  different  ways  to  do  just  that.  One 
proposed  program  has  been  defined  as  a “homework  night," 
which  would  include  light  meals  and  guidance  from  certified 
teachers  while  the  children  tackle  theit  assignments.  Some 


faiths,  especially  in  such  a strong  international  community,"  says 
Jeffries. 

This  goal  is  shared  with  the  Rev.  Beth  Platz  and  the  Lutheran 
Campus  Ministry  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  which  runs  an 
after-school  program  of  its  own  for  Langley  Park-McCormick 
students.  Every  Friday  afternoon  during  the  academic  year,  22 
girls  from  the  elementary  school  come  to  campus  to  visit  their 
"buddies,”  15—22  university  student  volunteers. 

“The  campus  is  always  the  focus,”  says  Platz.  “The  underlying 
thread  is  to  encourage  the  children  to  dream  about  the  future  and 
develop  an  identity  with  the  university.” 

The  school  girls  divide  into  three  groups:  the  Explorers,  the 
Know-It-Alls  and  the  Creators.  The  Explorers  visit  a new  part  of 
campus  each  week:  the  police  station,  the  health  center,  the  math 
building  or  the  art  gallery  (“They  really  got  into  the  Andy 
Warhol  exhibit,  " reports  Platz.)  The  Know-It-Alls  practice  their 
reading,  writing  and  math  skills  with  their  volunteer  buddies  in 
fun,  interactive  ways.  The  Creators  specialize  in  projects,  whether 
it  be  baking,  designing  puppets,  drawing  cartoon  strips  or  deco- 
rating T-Shirts;  all  activities  are  hands-on. 

The  program,  part  of  the  Lutheran  Campus  Ministry's  Caring 
Kids  Project,  is  advantageous  for  both  university  and  elementary 
school  students.  “The  volunteers  learn  concern  for  children, " says 
Platz,  "and  the  children  receive  praise,  reinforcement  and  a good 
sense  of  self.”  They  also  have  an  oppottunity  to  develop  new 
friendships  with  their  classmates  in  the  context  of  multicultural 
cross  sections,  since  not  all  Langley  Park-McCotmick  students 
come  from  the  same  neighborhood.  “They  make  friends  across 
neighborhood  lines  and  ethnicities.” 

If  the  local  students  aren't  practicing  long  division  in  church 
or  taking  a whirlwind  tour  of  a university  campus,  there’s  a good 
chance  that  they  can  be  found  running,  hollering  and  sweating 
up  a stotm  at  the  Community  Center  or  the  Boys  and  Girls  Club. 
Yes,  they’re  in  soccer  practice,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Mary- 
land senior  Ronald  Luna. 

Luna  got  involved  with  the  Langley  Park  Project  when 
Lianna,  his  graduate  studio  ptofessor,  recruited  him  for  some 
bilingual  translation  of  questionnaires  and  other  documents.  At 
the  time,  Luna  knew  little  about  the  neighborhood  except  that 
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he  passed  it  every  day  on  his  drive  to  and  from  school. 

“The  studio  exposed  me  to  Langley  Park  in  an  academic  man- 
ner,” he  says.  “Actually  studying  it  gave  me  a new  perspective.” 

Alter  discussions  with  administrators  at  the  Community  Cen- 
ter and  Boys  and  Girls  Club,  Luna  took  the  smaller  teams  spon- 
sored by  the  different  streets  and  apartment  complexes  and 
assembled  a larger,  unified  team.  He  recruited  players  with  Span- 
ish and  English  Byers  at  the  elementary  and  junior  high  schools 
and  wound  up  with  120  budding  athletes,  who  were  then  divid- 
ed into  three  age  groups  and  assigned  practice  times  twice  a week 
at  either  the  center,  the  club  or  Langley  Park-McCormick — out- 
doors during  spring  and  summer,  indoors  in  winter. 

According  to  Luna,  with  four  hours  of  superv'ised  practice 
each  week,  the  soccer  program  keeps  the  kids  away  from  the  tele- 
vision and  from  "hanging  out"  on  street  corners.  Parents  also 
become  involved  in  observing  practices  and  cheering  their  teams 
to  victory  at  the  Saturday-morning  games. 

As  coaches,  Luna  and  his 
Maryland  classmates  some- 
times have  to  play  the  part  of 
disciplinarians;  for  example, 

Luna’s  no-cursing 
rule  threatens  rule- 
breakers  with  run- 
ning laps.  His  pur- 
pose is  to  instill  five 
principles  in  his 
team:  "Respect,  dis- 
cipline, leadership,  commit- 
ment and  excellence.”  He  is 
still  researching  the 
program's  impact  on 
the  community  as  part 
of  his  project,  but  does 
see  healthy  interaction 
between  children  of 
similar  ages  and  positive 
involvement  from  supportive 
parents.  Last  spring,  he  also 
attached  some  mentoring  and 
tutoring  to  the  program. 

For  middle-  and  high-schoolers 
who  want  personal  and  social  fultill- 
ment  outside  of  the  athletic  arena, 
there's  the  Barrio  de  Langley  Park,  the  community  newspaper 
started  by  Hanna  and  written,  edited  and  distributed  by  its 
teenage  staff.  Articles  run  the  gamut,  from  neighborhood  news  to 
heartfelt  personal  essays  on  discrimination  and  the  meaning  of 
community. 


“The  kids  enjoy  writing,”  says  Hanna.  “And  it  does  serve  a 
community  function.  Furthermore,  it  brings  kids  together  so 
they’re  not  in  their  apartments  or  on  the  streets.  They’re  with 
friends.” 

AESTHETIC  AHITUDES 

While  schoolteachers  rhapsodize  about  the  four  “r’s”,  graduate 
student  and  studio  participant  Chuck  Kines  would  like  to 
remind  everyone  of  the  four  “e’s”. 

The  four  “e’s” — engineering  and  planning,  education,  enforce- 
ment and  encouragement — are  essential  in  improving  not  just 
the  physical  state  of  the  sidewalks  and  bicycle  roads  in  Langley 
Park,  but  the  mental  perception  both  residents  and  observers 
have  of  the  neighborhood. 

First  step:  Renovate  the  sidewalks.  “They’re  there,  but 

neglected,”  says  Kines, 
describing  numerous 
cracks  and  evidence  of 
Spaulding  (where  the  sur- 
face of  the  sidewalk 

crumbles  to  reveal 
the  stones 
beneath).  Bike- 
ways are  nonexis- 
tent; cyclists  (an 
average  of  50-100  per 
day,  according  to  Kines’ 
observations)  must  use  the 
sidewalks,  old  and  shoddy 
as  they  are.  Bus  stops  are  in  terri- 
ble shape,  with  nary  a bench  or 
shelter  in  sight. 

“The  human-powered 
transportation  element  is 
ignored,”  says  Kines. 

Remodeled  sidewalks 
will  be  necessary  under  the 
requirements  of  the  Ameri- 
can Disability  Guidelines,  but  the  intangible  issue  of 
attitudes  will  be  tougher  to  tackle.  “There’s  a real  prob- 
lem in  how  people  view  the  sidewalks,”  says  Kines.  “For 
example,  a lot  of  merchants  or  store  owners  sit  their 
dumpsters  or  garbage  cans  on  the  sidewalks  behind  their  stores.” 
This  not  only  blocks  any  pedestrian  activity,  but  causes  a particu- 
lar hazard  for  children  who  are  forced  to  use  the  street  for  a walk- 
way/playground. 

Enter  education.  Traffic  safety,  says  Kines,  does  not  play  a 
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large  role  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum.  “And  50  percent 
of  the  kids  walk  to  school  every  day, " he  adds. 

Unfortunately,  it  took  tragedy  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  neigh- 
borhood to  this  concern  when  a four-year-old  girl  was  killed  last 
spring  after  wandering  into  traffic.  Now,  Kines  would  like  to  see 
lessons  in  traffic  safety  ride  the  coattails  of  the  school's  D.A.R.E. 


dents’  sense  of  safety. 

Her  first  vision  emphasizes  “pride  of  place.”  She  sees  a round- 
about at  l4th  and  Merrimac,  with  a sphere-shaped  fountain  as 
the  central  feature.  Two  separate  brick  walls,  with  the  words 
“Langley”  and  “Park”  engraved  on  each,  would  Hank  the  entrance 
to  the  park-like  area.  “Right  now,  there's  no  sense  of  place,” 


"FOR  LATINOS,  COMMUNITY  MEANS  THAT  SOMEONE  IS  TAKING  CARE  OF  THEM.  THEY  START 
TO  FEEL  LIKE  THEY'RE  NOT  ALONE."  —MARIANA  BACELLAR 


(Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Education)  program,  with  approximate- 
ly 20  percent  of  that  program’s  time  allocated  for  the  cause. 

The  question  of  safety  is  not  isolated  to  the  traffic-filled 
streets.  “How  do  people  feel  walking  along  the  sidewalks  in  Lan- 
gley Park?”  asks  Kines,  somewhat  rhetorically;  everyone  knows 
the  answer  is  “afraid.”  At  night,  the  sidewalks  are  nearly  desert- 
ed— police  included — except  for  some  drug  dealers.  Enforce- 
ment, in  the  form  of  adequate  community  policing,  is  sorely 
needed,  says  Kines,  with  a bilingual  Latino  officer  and  uniformed 
men  and  women  who  can  develop  informal-,  amiable  relationships 
with  the  residents. 

And  last,  there  must  be  encouragement.  "They  should  enjoy 
their  public  space,  ” says  Kines.  “There  should  be  more  festivals, 
and  people  walking  along  Northwest  Branch  after  church  on 
Sundays.  Too  often,  the  public  perception  of  Langley  Park  is  that 
I it  is  dominated  by  gangs  and  crimes;  we  need  to  overcome  that 
perception.” 

A program  that,  if  successful,  would  envelop  all  four  of  the 
1 “e’s”  is  Earn-A-Bike,  where  children  who  perform  20  hours  of 

community  service  will  be  rewarded  with  a used  bicycle.  Police 
will  be  on  hand  to  conduct  a “bicycle  rodeo”  that  educates 
[ cyclists  on  safety  principles.  “This  will  help  kids  deal  with  traffic 
effectively,”  says  Kines,  “and  abide  by  motorist  rules  and  laws.” 

I When  pedestrians  and  cyclists  do  emerge,  it’s  likely  that  they 
j will  converge  on  the  intersection  of  Merrimac  Street  and  l4th 
Avenue,  the  pulse  of  Langley  Park.  The  triumvirate  of  the  Boys 
and  Girls  Club,  the  Community  Center  and  the  elementary 
school  is  just  a block  away.  Another  pupusa  lady  sells  her  wares 
at  the  corner.  If  people  want  neighborly  conversation,  they  find  it 
here.  But  they  may  also  find  drug  trafficking,  debris,  poor  light- 
ing and  a generally  unwelcome  atmosphere — especially  after 
dark. 

When  completing  her  architectural  assignment  for  the  Lang- 
ley Park  studio,  graduate  student  Mariana  Bacellar  chose  to  focus 
on  these  two  particular  streets  because  of  their  central  location. 
She  created  designs  that  reflected  three  main  ideas  to  not  only 
improve  the  neighborhood  aesthetically,  but  increase  the  resi- 


Bacellar  says.  “People  don’t  feel  like  they  are  a part  of  anything.” 
An  appealing  sign  proudly  proclaiming  its  name  would  inspire 
pride  in  the  neighbothood,  she  believes. 

Next,  she  wants  rows  of  benches  along  l4th  Avenue.  “Because 
I’m  from  Brazil,  I know  how  Latinos  interact,”  she  says.  “We  love 
to  sit  and  talk.”  Accompanying  these  benches  would  be  repaired 
sidewalks  and  better  streetlights. 

And  then  there  is  the  mall,  Langley  Plaza,  located  at  Langley 
Way.  A blank  wall  faces  a row  of  garbage  cans  and  dumpsters.  It 
simply  begs  for  a mural,  according  to  Bacellar,  who  wants  to  see 
it  covered  with  painted  images  relating  to  the  theme  of  commu- 
nity. “Possibly  some  children,  ” she  says,  “white,  black,  Hispan- 
ic— a real  multicultural  community.”  Other  visual  possibilities 
include  a globe  or  symbols  of  different  countries. 

Bacellar’s  Brazilian  background  gives  her  unique  insight  into 
the  needs  of  the  largely  Latino  neighborhood.  “Eor  them,  com- 
munity means  that  someone  is  taking  care  of  them,”  she  says. 
“Nothing  fancy,  just  asking  them  what  they  think  and  trying  to 
help  them.  They  start  to  feel  like  they’re  not  alone.” 

CONSTRUCTION  AHEAD... 

“There  are  many  ways  in  which  our  campus  and  the  Langley  Park 
residents  can  work  together,”  says  Hanna.  "I’d  say  that  work  will 
lead  to  a better  Langley  Park  and  also  to  research,  opportunities 
for  service,  education  and  much  more.  And  I’ll  be  teaching  an 
honors  course  in  Spring  1999,  with  the  working  title  ‘Just  a Mile 
Away;  The  Langley  Park  Neighborhood  and  the  Making  of  a 
New  America.’  Hopefully,  that  will  add  to  the  campus-neighbor- 
hood partnership.” 

And  with  that,  Hanna  has  to  run.  He  has  more  community 
meetings  to  attend,  now  that  a bi-county  alliance  has  formed 
between  Prince  George’s  and  Montgomery  to  help  local  Latinos 
launch  their  own  businesses. 

It’s  another  day,  another  meeting  and,  perhaps,  another  brick 
in  the  community  foundation. 
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The  city  he  calls  home  happens  to  be  the  nation’s  cap- 
ital. A professional  architect,  Lewis  has  been  writing 
about  issues  facing  cities  such  as  Washington,  D.C., 
for  the  past  14  years  in  the  Washington  Post.  His 
“Shaping  the  City”  column  is  usually  accompanied 
by  his  satirical  line  drawings.  Lewis’  own  architectural  designs 
are  part  of  the  urban  landscape  from  Baltimore  to  Tunisia,  where 
as  a Peace  Corps  volunteer  he  was  an  architect  for  Tunisia’s  Min- 
istry of  Public  Works.  And  he  has  been  teaching  aspiring  archi- 
tects about  design  since  Mar^dand’s  School  of  Architecture 
opened  in  1967. 

Lewis  has  even  written  a tell-all  book — regarded  as  a must- 
read  for  anyone  considering  a career  in  the  field.  Architect?  A 
Candid  Guide  to  the  Profession,  first  published  by  MIT  Press  at  his 
alma  mater  in  1985,  has  been  republished  in  a newly  revised  edi- 
tion this  year,  with  his  droll  cartoons  peppering  the  text.  Lewis’ 
cartoons  are  currently  featured  in  an  exhibition  at  the  National 
Building  Museum  in  Washington,  D.C.  (See  accompanying  side- 
bar  on  page  23.) 

When  it  comes  to  design  and  cities,  says  Lewis,  probably  the 
number  one  set  of  concerns  has  to  do  with  the  making  of  good 
streets  and  good  public  spaces  that  are  connected  with  appropri- 
ate patterns.  The  key  word,  says  Lewis,  is  the  “pattern”  of  street 
spaces  and  public  spaces.  “Architects  can’t  do  much  about  the 
social  and  economic  and  political  structure  of  the  environment, 
but  we  can  affect  the  physical  structure  of  the  environment.  So 
our  focus  is  on  the  three-dimensional  shaping  of  urban  space — 
the  courtyards,  plazas,  streetscapes,  structures,  even  lots  and 
parking  garages.” 

When  most  people  think  about  the  shape  of  a city,  it's  usually 
in  terms  of  factors  that  affect  them  directly:  Is  it  safe?  Are  the 
schools  good?  What  is  the  job  market  like?  What  about  parking? 
Is  the  housing  affordable?  The  architect  is  cognizant  of  the  limi- 
tations on  changing  cities  to  make  them  livable.  “But,”  says 
Lewis,  “there  are  certain  physical  patterns  that  contribute  to  a 
kind  of  urbanity.” 

WHOSE  VIEW  IS  IT,  ANYWAY7 

Unfortunately,  for  every  young  professional  who  thrives  on  a 
city’s  nightlife  or  empty  nester  who  finds  comfort  in  a city’s  cul- 
tural attractions,  the  suburbs  beckon  a growing  middle  class. 
“Right  now,  there  are  more  of  the  latter,”  says  Lewis.  “As  people 
achieve  middle-class  status,  the  American  ideal  is  to  move  out  of 
the  city.”  What’s  more,  the  suburbs  have  become  the  norm  for  a 
generation  whose  own  childhoods  were  shaped  there.  “To  them,” 
says  Lewis,  “living  in  the  city  is  abnormal.” 


The  notion  of  what  makes  a city  livable  is  a complex  one. 
Lewis  says  a couple  in  their  early  30s  with  one  or  two  young  chil- 
dren will  likely  have  far  different  concerns  than  someone  who  has 
just  finished  graduate  school  and  is  heading  for  a first  job  in  New 
York  or  Baltimore  or  Washington.  For  the  couple,  they’re  con- 
cerned about  schools  and  the  ability  to  drive  their  car  easily  to 
their  children’s  various  activities  and  to  their  jobs.  The  young 
single  beginning  her  career  is  looking  for  an  affordable,  one-bed- 
room  apartment  near  a subway  station  and  1 5 cafes. 

“And  the  reality  of  America  is  that  its  demographics  are  very 
diverse.  Because  of  this  what  one  group  thinks  is  critical  for  liv- 
ability could  be  quite  different  from  what  someone  else  thinks,” 
says  Lewis. 

Geography  is  another  key  factor.  Growing  up,  Lewis  called 
Houston  home.  “Houston  is  a city  predicated  on  very  low  density 
and  on  the  notion  that  you  don’t  need  communal  spaces,”  says 
Lewis.  “Even  the  downtown  is  one  of  several  downtowns.  It’s  a 
different  kind  of  city,  built  on  the  principle  that  sprawl  is  okay. 
It’s  Texas.  Lots  of  land.  Land  is  cheap.  Let’s  just  keep  spreading.” 

In  fact,  cities  like  Houston  that  grew  dramatically  in  the  earli- 
er part  of  this  century  reflect  the  modernist,  utopian  ideas  of  that 
time.  Between  the  1920s  and  1960s,  writes  Lewis,  “Prevailing 
urban  theories  advocated  what  has  come  to  pass  in  so  many  newer 
American  cities:  strict  separation  of  land  uses  into  zones  and 
enclaves  interconnected  by  high-speed  freeways,  with  low-densi- 
ty land  uses  spread  across  vast  metropolitan  regions.” 

Many  people  consider  the  sprawl  ideal,  says  Lewis.  Wide  open 
spaces,  low  density  and  no  mass  transit  systems  force  people  to 
get  everywhere  by  car.  Houston’s  design  is  predicated  on  the 
automobile.  “They  think  nothing  of  driving  25  miles  to  go  to 
lunch,”  he  says.  “Whereas  a person  in  New  York  or  Boston  or  San 
Francisco  wouldn't  even  consider  that.” 

On  a recent  trip  to  Rome,  he  was  reminded  how  historic 
Rome  is  configured  for  horses  and  people,  not  cars.  People  must 
walk  or  ride  about  on  those  ever-present  and  oh-so-noisy  Vespas. 
“My  wife  was  constantly  complaining  about  the  air  pollution,” 
he  says.  “So  as  wonderful  as  the  restaurants  are,  as  dynamic  as  the 
street  life  is,  as  beautiful  as  the  architecture  and  art  are,  the  fact  is 
that  they  have  a terrible  air  pollution  problem  and  the  streets  are 
noisy.” 

Cities  in  the  United  States  are  a breed  unto  themselves. 
“Because  we  have  committed  ourselves  so  thoroughly  to  the  auto- 
mobile as  the  primary’  mode  of  transportation,  we  have  given  up 
some  things,”  says  Lewis.  “We’ve  built  cities  like  Houston  or 
Phoenix,  where  we’ve  essentially  said,  'All  right,  human  beings 
at  the  end  of  the  20th  century,  or  at  least  Americans,  don’t  really 
need  a piazza  to  sip  coffee  and  read  the  newspaper.  They  want  to 
get  up  in  the  morning  and  go  to  the  great  room  in  the  back  of 
the  house  with  the  kitchen  and  entertainment  center  or  go  to  the 
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office  and  log  onto  the  Internet  ."  It  they 
want  to  socialize,  they’ll  go  to  the  shop- 
ping mall,  which  Lewis  says  is  the  2()th 
century  embodiment  of  the  market  scjtiare 
of  ancient  times. 

CITY  LIFE  AS  CIRCUS 

That  vast  network  of  highway-beltway 
systems  has  proved  to  be  a two-way  street 
for  American  cities.  They  offer  a ready 
route  for  erstwhile  tax-paying  residents  to 
choose  places  other  than  the  city  to  live. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  give  nonresi- 
dents access  to  cultural  and  entertainment 
offerings  unavailable  in  those  suburban 
outposts.  And  that's  what  the  more  than 
900  convention  and  visitor  service  bureaus 
nationwide  tout. 

But  did  the  ancients  ever  envision  that 
such  a Roman  institution  as  the  market 
would  serve  as  inspiration  for  a themed 
mall  like  the  one  that  just  opened  in  Las  Vegas?  There,  a center- 
piece  Fountain  of  the  Gods  boasting  mythical  winged  creatures 
and  living  statues  shares  space  with  the  Caesar's  Palace  casino. 
The  concept  is  called  “shoppertainment"  and  it’s  a trendsetter. 
More  such  shopping  meccas  are  planned  for  Vegas,  the  next  cen- 
tered in  the  Venetian  Hotel  and  Casino,  featuring — what  else — a 
1,200-foot-long  canal  that  visitors  can  cruise  in  gondolas,  as  they 
glide  amidst  trendy  shops  and  cafes.  Its  claim  to  fame:  a replicat- 
ed Venetian  landmark  of  St.  Mark's  Scjuare.  However,  this  is 
Vegas,  a city  whose  existence  depends  upon  such  over-the-top 
excess. 

Then  again,  how  does  one  explain  the  success  of  the  gargantu- 
an Mall  of  America  in  America's  heartland — Minnesota?  The 
mall  itself  has  become  the  centerpiece  for  an  entire  vacation, 
accounting  for  43  million  visits  last  year — “more  than  to  Disney 
World,  the  Grand  Canyon  and  Craceland  combined, " according 
to  a recent  article  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  about  the  growing  attrac- 
tion of  malls. 

It  is  a fact  not  lost  on  the  mall  industry,  or  on  the  cities  in 
which  they  are  housed.  Indeed,  Shop  America  is  a new  trade 
group  that  promotes  cooperative  ventures  between  malls,  retail- 
ers and  travel  organizations.  According  to  research  by 
McCormick  Marketing,  a California-based  retail  constilting  firm, 
malls  are  among  the  top  tourist  attraction  in  10  states  already. 
Again  and  again,  cities  are  turning  to  entrepreneurial  ventures 
merging  tourism  and  retail  as  a means  of  enstiring  economic 
health. 


Even  Baltimore’s  highly  praised  Harborplace,  which  opened 
nearly  two  decades  ago  and  served  as  a model  for  city  waterfront 
revitalization  from  Richmond,  Va.  to  Flint,  Mich.,  has  lost  its 
lustre  as  a destination  in  and  of  itself.  Soon,  the  entire  waterfront 
will  be  crammed  with  commercial  attractions  that  have  but 
loose,  if  any,  connection  with  Baltimore  as  a place.  For  starters, 
there's  Planet  Hollywood,  Hard  Rock  Cafe  and  the  ESPN  Sports 
Zone — a hrst-of-its-kind  attraction  backed  by  that  granddaddy 
of  all  fantasy  entertainment,  the  Disney  Corporation.  When  the 
historic  V.S.  Constellation  returns  after  refurbishing  to  its  place  of 
honor  in  Baltimore’s  harbor  next  July,  it  may  be  hard  to  find 
among  this  plethora  of  glitzy  offerings. 

In  the  not  too  distant  past,  as  recently  as  the  1970s,  Balti- 
more’s port  was  a working  dock  and  not  a destination.  There  was 
no  Convention  Center,  no  high-rise  hotels.  Now,  developers  are 
scrambling  to  fill  the  Inner  Harbor  with  all  manner  of  activities 
to  gain  toLirist  and  convention  traffic  and  dollars.  But  at  what 
cost? 

As  this  story  is  being  written,  Baltimore’s  mayor,  developers 
and  the  executive  director  of  the  National  Ac|uarium  are  locked 
in  battle  over  a planned  Bubba  Cump  Restaurant  designed  to 
look  like  a Louisiana  shrimp  boat,  anchored  to  one  of  the  finger 
piers  next  to  the  acjuarium.  The  aquarium  management  says  it 
will  block  sight  lines  of  the  Inner  Harbor — considered  the 
region’s  major  draw.  As  the  city’s  single  largest  tourist  stop 
itself — attracting  1 .3  million  visitors  annually — the  acjuarium 
wants  to  have  its  say. 
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OPENING  UP 

During  the  1950s 


Roger  Lewis  addresses  such  issues  in  his  Pot/  columns.  In  one, 
he  lauds  the  views  expressed  by  Edward  McMahon,  a land-use 
planner  and  lawyer,  in  an  opinion  piece.  Lewis  quotes  McMahon, 
in  part:  “Especially  critical  is  understanding  and  communicating 
the  uniqueness  of  a place,  both  its  natural  and  architectural  beau- 
ty. Conversely,  when  communities  fail  to  protect  and  extend  their 
historical  legacies,  they  risk  compromising  and  perhaps  even 
destroying  permanently  the  very  assets  that  attract  tourists. 
Moreover,  by  catering  to  tourists  in  ways  detrimental  to  the 
preservation  ol  these  assets,  communities  and  their  business  con- 
stituencies contribute  even  further  to  their  own  demise.” 

Lewis  concurs,  but  acknowledges  that  it  is  a politically  chal- 
lenging quandary  since  the  tourist  industry  is  the  bread-and-but- 
ter for  many  cities.  McMahon  claims  it  accounts  for  one  in  every 
nine  jobs.  Says  Lewis,  "Regulating  growth  means  taking  steps 
that  affect  the  look  and  feel  of  a community.  It  means  controlling 
where  residential  and  commercial  development  can  occur, 
assertively  influencing  the  patterns  and  density  of  development, 
and  prescribing  standards  tor  urban  design,  architectural  design 
and  landscaping.  It  means  limiting  the  use  of  billboards  and 
gaudy  signage,  planting  trees,  improving  streetscapes  and  resist- 
ing standardized,  fast-food  or  big-box  architecture.” 


THE  BOX 

and  ’60s,  designers  paid  little  or  no 
attention  to  what  we  call  urbanism,  says  Lewis.  Buildings 
were  conceived  by  architects  as  if  they  were  standing 
alone,  even  if  that  was  not  the  case.  And,  they  were  often 
driven  much  more  by  the  interior  demands  of  the  space 
than  they  were  by  external  expectations  and  obligations  to 
the  city.  “We  were  all  in  love  with  concrete  in  the  ’60s,  ” 
recalls  Lewis. 

Two  projects  in  Baltimore  come  to  mind:  the  mono- 
lithic Morris  Mechanic  Theatre  and  the  Walters  Art 
Gallery’s  fortress-like  addition.  Lewis  says  the  Mechanic 
Theatre  is  a good  example  of  the  form-follows-function 
school  of  architecture.  “It’s  the  opacity  of  the  structural 
material  that  presents  a real  disconnect  with  its  surround- 
ings.” Fortunately,  the  culture  of  architecture  changed  in 
the  1980s,  says  Lewis.  “People  reacted  negatively  to 
buildings  like  the  Mechanic  Theatre  or  the  art  gallery  and 
to  most  of  the  sterile-looking  office  buildings  that  were 
the  norm  of  that  time.  People  didn’t  love  these  things.” 
And  schools  of  architecture  began  engaging  in  a new 
architectural  discourse — simply  put,  buildings  needed  to 
be  contextual. 

“Buildings  have  an  obligation  to  the  cityscape  as  well  as  to  the 
client  and  the  occupants  inside  the  building.”  The  result,  Lewis 
believes,  is  that  his  fellow  professionals  are  doing  a better  job  of 
trying  to  make  buildings  contextually  harmonious.  “I’m  a great 
believer  in  the  notion  that  you  can  respond  to  the  context  and  be 
harmonious  without  just  Xeroxing  what’s  next  door.” 

Lewis  describes  urbanism  in  his  candid  guide  to  the  profes- 
sion: “Subscribed  to  by  many  architects,  some  of  whom  specialize 
in  planning  and  urban  design,  urbanism  is  predicated  on  the  fun- 
damental belief  that  cities  and  urban  spaces  are  the  ultimate 
achievement  of  good  architecture.  It  isn’t  enough  for  a building 
alone  to  be  ’good’.” 

Most  proponents  of  urbanism,  says  Lewis,  contend  that  good 
cities  are  vibrant  centers  of  life:  commerce  and  trade,  habitation, 
cultural  activity,  education,  recreation  and  entertainment,  and 
production.  “A  well-designed  urban  environment  facilitates  and 
encourages  the  interaction  of  people  from  all  walks  of  life;  pro- 
vides networks  for  diverse  modes  of  transportation;  has  a variety 
of  building  types — some  civic  and  monumental,  some  quietly  in 
the  background;  has  identifiable  neighborhoods;  and  has  within 
it  a hierarchy  of  streets,  ranging  from  boulevards  to  alleys,  plus 
public  squares  and  parks.” 
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IT  SOUNDS  IDEAL, 

BUT  IS  IT  POSSIBLE  IN  AMERICA? 

Lewis  writes  that  most  architects  do  turn  to  European  cities  as 
models — Paris,  Rome,  Amsterdam.  But  he  says  success  stories 
can  also  be  found  closer  to  home.  Such  cities  as  Savannah  and 
Charleston  are  also  admired  for  their  traditional  streetscape  pat- 
terns and  pedestrian-friendly  spaces.  The  same  can  be  said  of  par- 
ticular neighborhoods  within  D.C.  or  Baltimore.  “These  are 
places  that  you  might  actually  choose  to  walk  in  as  opposed  to 
drive  through,”  says  Lewis. 

Turning  his  attention  to  his  former  hometown  for  a moment, 
Lewis  says  Houston  was  never  intended  to  be  an  inviting  place 


for  walks.  “It’s  not  that  Phoenix  or  Houston  don’t  work.  They 
function  in  much  the  way  that  a chair  works  as  a utilitarian 
object.  You  can  sit  in  it,  but  it  may  not  be  to  your  taste 
aesthetically. 

In  summing  up  the  concept,  says  Lewis:  “Clearly  urbanism  is 
fueled  in  part  by  romanticism  and  nostalgia  for  an  idealized  past, 
and  some  who  profess  urbanism  also  profess  historicism.  But 
most  architects  and  urbanists  agree  that  modern  cities  and  sub- 
urbs have  been  badly  crafted,  with  something  of  value  lost  since 
the  middle  of  the  20th  century.  Without  rejecting  technology  or 
the  private  car  or  economic  realities,  urbanism  seeks  to  discover 
and  apply  principles  of  urban  design  that  can  help  restore  civic 
vitality  to  American  cities  and  neighborhoods.”  Q3H 


DRAWING  A LINE 
ON  THE  CITY 

When  architect  Roger  Lewis  began  writ- 
ing his  “Shaping  the  City”  column  for  the 
Washington  Post  in  1984,  he  thought  it  , 
would  be  a few  think  pieces,  perhaps  a short 
run  of  12  weeks.  Fourteen  years  later,  Lewis 
is  still  at  it,  although  he  did  cut  back  from 
a weekly  to  a biweekly  schedule  in  1990. 

From  the  start  Lewis  thought  it  would  be  good  to  accompany 
his  pieces  with  some  kind  of  illustration.  After  all,  “you  need 
to  have  something  visual  when  you  are  talking  about  design.” 

Like  most  architects,  Lewis  enjoys  drawing,  and  his  pen- 
and-ink  sketches — a mix  of  realistic  depictions  with  more 
abstract  and  distorted  representations — allow  him  to  intro- 
duce humor  and  wir  to  a topic,  as  well  as  to  satirize  the  points 
made  in  the  column.  And,  it  doesn’t  take  much  of  a stretch  to 
see  that  the  bespectacled  character  in  many  of  his  drawings  is 
Lewis  himself,  commenting  on  the  subject  at  hand. 

Lewis’  initial  concept  for  “Shaping  the  City”  has  remained 
constant  over  the  years.  His  goal  is  to  explain  to  readers  the 
interplay  of  forces  that  shape  cities  and  the  buildings  in  them. 
He  explores  the  linkages  between  architecture  and  urban 
design,  public  policy,  government  regulation,  real  estate  eco- 
nomics and  technology.  Although  he  draws  (pardon  the  pun) 
upon  the  characteristics  of  Washington,  D.C.,  to  make  his 
point,  his  essays  have  national  relevance,  as  well. 

Frequently,  his  columns  are  reprinted  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  across  the  country  after  first  appearing  in  the  Post's 
traditional  Saturday  spot  in  the  Real  Estate  section.  The  col- 
umn’s longstanding  success  owes  much  to  Lewis’  ability  to 
demystify  architecture. 


C/fy  Satire:  The  Cartoons  of  Roger  K.  Lewis 
is  on  view  at  the  National  Building  Museum 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  through  February  1999. 

Much  of  the  motivation,  says  Lewis, 
was  a desire  to  increase  public  discourse 
about  design  and  planning.  Lewis  believes 
that,  too  often,  architects  communicate 
only  with  other  architects.  “They  need  to 
reach  out  more  effectively  to  those  who 
finance,  build,  regulate,  see  and  occupy 
works  of  architecture.” 

Now,  an  exhibition  called  City  Satire:  The  Cartoons  of  Roger 
K.  Lewis  places  100  of  his  original  drawings  on  view  through 
February  1999  at  the  National  Building  Museum,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  exhibition’s  curator,  Chrysanthe  B.  Broikos, 
hopes  that  the  drawings  will  prod  the  public’s  sensibilities 
and  sensitivities  to  the  world  around  us.  The  exhibit  also 
incorporates  copies  of  some  of  his  columns  together  with 
examples  of  Lewis’  own  architectural  work  to  broaden  the 
viewers’  understanding. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Lewis'  cartoons  have  been  the 
subject  of  an  exhibition.  In  1997,  they  were  displayed  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Miami  Herald's  headquarters,  in  an  exhibition  co- 
sponsored by  the  University  of  Miami  School  of  Architecture. 

The  irony  is  that  the  drawings  began  somewhat  by  acci- 
dent. Lewis  had  agreed  with  the  Post's  real  estate  editor  that 
the  columns  needed  some  sort  of  visual  link.  So,  in  his  intro- 
ductory column,  he  created  a cartoon  to  explain  the  purpose  of 
the  series.  Readers  responded  favorably  and  his  editor  asked 
him  to  create  a second  cartoon,  and  then  a third. . .until  he 
now  counts  500-plus  cartoons  in  his  portfolio. 

Fortunately,  it’s  been  a drawing  card  that  doesn’t  seem 
likely  to  end  soon.  — DB 
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The  building  on  North  Avenue  speaks  volumes. 

A city-block  big,  six-stories  tali,  the  granite  facade 
rises  from  a piaza  of  waikways  and  manicured  green. 
There  are  security  guards  at  the  perimeters,  no  sign 
of  loiterers,  but  a busy  traffic  of  business-suited  men 
and  women  in  and  out  of  the  lobby. 

Across  the  street,  up  and  down  North  Avenue, 
around  the  corners,  are  boarded  up  storefronts,  run- 


down rowhouses,  crowded  bus  stops,  populated  cor- 
ners, families  on  porch  steps,  slow-moving  boys,  giris, 
men,  women  with  no  seeming  destination  in  mind. 

Two  hundred  North  Avenue  is  unmarked,  its  purpose 
unidentified.  It  is,  nevertheiess,  the  headquarters  of  the 
city  schooi  system,  controi  point  for  Baitimore  City’s 
108,000  schooi-aged  chiidren.  This  monoiith  in  the 
midst  of  the  teeming  inner  city  is  describable  as  both  a 
fortress  of  right-mindedness  and  a beached  whaie. 


Story  by  Judith  A.  Bair 
Photographs  by  John  T.  Consoli  & Scott  Suchman 
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No  one  can  argue  that  Baltimore  City  schools,  and  urban 
school  systems  throughout  the  country,  are  in  deep  crisis.  The 
statistics  are  appalling,  the  headlines  depressing,  the  problems 
endemic.  Drop-outs,  poor  performance,  violence,  outmoded 
texts — no  books  at  all,  in  some  instances! — crumbling  buildings, 
rise  again  and  again  as  issues,  problems,  failures  of  the  system. 
The  middle  class,  at  least  those  with  school-age  children,  have 
fled  the  inner  city.  The  more  affluent  turn  to  choice  private  and 
parochial  schools,  or  to  the  few  districts  where  neighborhoods 
have  held  their  real  estate  values  and  parents  have  bolstered  the 
curricula  of  their  children's  schools  with  private  support. 

Baltimore’s  particular  problems — it  was,  after  all,  a blue-col- 
lar city  before  the  factories  disappeared,  never  a tax-rich 
metropolis — intensify  the  issues  that  affect  all  urban  education. 
An  inadequate  tax  base,  a large  concentration  of  poverty-level 
families,  a state  historically  tight-fisted  in  funding  education,  a 
series  of  ineffective  leaders  and  policies,  low  teacher  salaries  and 
unappealing  working  conditions  make  it  a wonderment  that  any- 
one at  all  shows  up  each  day  at  the  city’s  183  schools,  or  at  200 
North  Ave. 

And  that’s  the  tingle  in  the  tale.  More  than  4,000  teachers  not 
only  show  up  every  school  day  in  Baltimore,  the  majority  of 
them  use  every  ounce  of  creativity,  sweat,  concern,  caring  they 
can  muster  to  turn  things  around.  To  do  their  jobs.  To  educate 
their  students.  To  make  them  successful  and  productive  citizens. 

Clarissa  Evans,  Ph.D.,  is  the  director  of  the  Department  of 
Curriculum  and  Instruction  for  Baltimore  City  schools.  One  of 
four  University  of  Maryland  alumni  we  spoke  to  for  this  article, 
she  didn’t  hesitate  when  asked  why  anyone  would  want  to  teach 
in  an  urban  environment: 

“If  you  want  to  be  in  a situation  where  your  skills  are  really 
needed,  where  you  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a difference, 
where  your  opinions  and  your  talent  are  truly  valued,  this  is  the 
place.  Because  we  have  to  work  so  hard  to  recruit  teachers,  we 
tend  to  send  lots  of  opportunities  their  way.”  Opportunities  that 
range  from  professional  development  and  enrichment  to  cash 
incentives,  like  the  $5,000  down  payment  the  city  offers  teachers 
who  agree  to  purchase  a home  in  Baltimore  and  teach  there. 
Evans,  who  earned  her  Ph.D.  in  Administration,  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning from  the  College  of  Education  in  1995,  is  a 24-year  veteran 
of  city  schools,  who  has  fond  memories  still  of  the  class  she 
taught  in  her  second  year,  “when  I had  a really  great  group  of 
students  and  I had  some  idea  of  what  I was  doing.” 

Evans  is  an  example  not  only  of  the  rewarding  career  educa- 
tion affords,  but  of  one  of  those  opportunities  that  derive  from  an 
urban  environment.  She  began  her  Ph.D.  work  through  a 
city/University  of  Maryland  program  that  paid  her  tuition  and 
also  provided  classes  in  Baltimore.  “It’s  an  example  of  what  we 
can  do  to  attract  talented  individuals  and  help  our  own  teachers 


develop,”  she  says. 

Marietta  English  took  a different  path  through  the  Baltimore 
City  schools.  Eor  30  years  she  has  been  an  elementary  school 
teacher.  Just  last  year  she  completed  a master’s  degree  in  special 
education  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  took  a leave  of 
absence  from  teaching  this  year  to  serve  as  president  of  the  Balti- 
more Teachers  Union.  She  agrees  with  Evans  that  recruiting 
teachers  is  a tough  job  when  every  day  the  headlines  in  the  media 
highlight  what’s  wrong  with  education  in  the  city,  and  when 
every  ranking  shows  Baltimore  at  the  bottom.  “But  I think  we’re 
on  the  upswing.  We  have  a good  program  in  place.  We  are  going 
to  be  a leader  in  school  reform,  and  it  is  a wonderful  opportunity 
for  new  teachers  to  be  a part  of  this  movement  forward.” 

Vernon  Crider  was  a fellow  student  with  English  in  the  mas- 
ter’s program  at  Maryland,  another  teacher  to  take  advantage  of 
the  tuition  program  offered  by  the  city  school  system.  Ele  works 
as  an  employment/transition  coordinator  at  Joseph  C.  Briscoe 
High  School  for  special  education  students.  “I  feel  that  schools 
have  a great  responsibility  to  uplift  their  communities,  to  devel- 
op productive  and  successful  graduates  who  can  find  work  in 
their  communities  whatever  their  academic  ability,”  he  says. 

Jim  Richter,  too,  focuses  on  vocational  education,  as  a curricu- 
lum specialist  for  the  Baltimore  City  schools.  He  graduated  from 
Maryland  in  1973,  returning  to  school  after  working  seven  years 
as  a machinist.  “My  challenge  is  to  find  teachers  with  technical 
skills  who  can  also  teach.  Often  I hire  someone  without  a college 
degree.  Maryland  steps  in  to  provide  certification  courses.  Last 
year  we  had  1 10  teachers  taking  University  of  Maryland  classes 
at  the  Maryland  Center  for  Technology  Education  Studies  at  the 
Museum  of  Industry  here  in  Baltimore.” 

There  is  something  striking  in  the  conversation  of  these  four 
as  we  discuss  good  teaching,  resources,  initiatives,  Baltimore. 
They  are  in  concert  about  the  enormity  of  the  problems  they  face, 
but  also  agree  with  enthusiasm  that  the  real  successes  in  educa- 
tion can  only  be  measured  in  a somewhat  magical,  somewhat 
serendipitous  one-on-one  connection  between  teacher  and  stu- 
dent. I wonder  if  this  is  the  best  face  they  can  put  on  a bad  situa- 
tion, or  whether  it  is  indeed  true.  It  has  to  be  harder,  nearly 
miraculous,  to  make  that  kind  of  connection  with  students  who 
are  isolated  far  outside  the  social  norm  that  demands  good 
grades,  good  manners,  good  attitudes  in  exchange  for  success  in 
school  and  work.  Public  education  was  not  founded  on  the  idea 
of  miracles,  but  of  equal  access,  equal  opportunity.  I don’t  think 
these  teachers  have  failed,  but  has  the  system-' 

Remember  when  we  thought  that  television  would  be  the 
great  equalizer  of  mores  and  values?  That  kids  watching  “Bonan- 
za” or  “The  Partridge  Family”  would  learn  all  about  family, 
responsibility,  hard  work,  honesty  and  respect  for  law,  no  matter 
what  their  circumstance?  Seems  like  some  kids  preferred  the 
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Adams  Family,  at  best,  and  gratuitous  violence,  at  worst.  Perhaps 
those  "Mayberry  RFD”  visions  were  more  like  slaps  in  the  face 
than  role  models  for  some  of  our  population. 

Vernon  Crider  jumps  right  into  it.  “The  problem  is  socio-eco- 
nomic, pure  and  simple.  Education  cannot  solve  the  problems  of 
poverty,  neglect,  family  breakdown.  We  have  all  kinds  ol  kids  in 
one  kind  of  environment,  but  we  can't  reach  them  all  through 
the  same  message.” 

Marietta  English  elaborates,  "You  have  a second-grade  class  of 
children,  some  of  whom  are  reading  anything  and  everything  you 
put  in  front  of  them.  And  you  have  children  who  can't  read  the 
word  ‘the.’  All  of  these  children,  born  in  the  same  year — watch- 
ing the  same  TV,  most  likely.  But  if  you  look  at  the  home  life  of 
the  achieving  children,  they  have  parents  who  are  attuned  to  edu- 
cation, who  read  to  them,  who  sit  down  to  dinner,  at  least  on 
Sundays.  When  1 send  children  home  with  an  assignment  to 
bring  in  an  article  from  a newspaper,  some  of  them  have  no  idea 
where  to  get  a newspaper.  And  yet  you  have  to  bring  these  two 
groups  along  together.” 

Crider  adds,  "I'm  a special  educator.  The  [recently-initiated] 
policy  of  full  inclusion  is  especially  challenging.  Sometimes  it 
works,  sometimes  it  doesn't.  It  certainly  doesn't  fit  all  circum- 
stances.” 

“The  full  inclusion  model,"  Evans  explains,  “like  heteroge- 
neous grouping,  is  an  example  of  trying  to  integrate  federal  poli- 


cy or  suggested  "best  practice”  in  a variety  of  conditions.”  There 
is  not  a right  or  wrong  regarding  the  policy,  just  cases  where  it 
works  well  and  cases  wliere  it  is  a disaster,  the  teachers  agree. 

“No  one  disputes  that  it  looks  good  on  paper,"  says  Evans. 

If  textbooks  and  policies  were  all  it  took  to  solve  the  puzzle  of 
public  education,  there  would  still  be  "sitles,”  it  seems.  Witness 
the  current  debate  raging  about  phonics  vs.  whole  language 
teaching  throughout  the  Maryland  public  school  system.  Witness 
the  camps  that  believe  that  grouping  by  ability  or  skill  level  is 
better  than  putting  low  achievers  into  competition  with  academ- 
ic stars. 

“Citywide,  you  try  to  encourage  heterogeneous  grouping,” 
Evans  says.  "Put  kids  fot  the  most  part  in  lieterogeneous  classes 
and  pull  them  out  individually  on  a needs  basis.  It  has  a lot  to  do 
with  self-esteem,  it  has  to  do  with  being  sure  that  all  students 
get  that  excellent  education.  Students  need  role  models  among 
their  peers,  evidence  that  someone  like  them  gets  it  . " 

“It's  a toLighie, " English  responds.  “Self-esteem  comes  in  dif- 
ferent forms.  Is  it  better  for  me  to  be  in  a group  where  you  can 
read  College  Park  magazine  and  I can't  or  in  a group  where  we  are 
all  struggling  togetlier  on  the  same  level.''” 

"You  still  have  to  address  individual  needs,”  says  Evans.  “The- 
oretically, if  we're  all  having  trotible  and  we're  all  together,  the 
teacher  should  be  able  to  meet  our  needs  as  a group.  What  the 
research  has  shown  over  the  years  is  that  it  doesn't  work.  Even 
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though  it  sounds  right  and  should  work,  it  doesn't.  “ 

"I  can  show  you  where  that  situation  did  work,”  says  English. 
"I  had  a group  of  children  that  struggled  along,  and  that  got 
ahead  together.  I didn't  use  a reader,  true.  I had  to  find  a different 
method.  But  we  can  talk  all  night  about  what  works  and  what 
doesn't.  The  truth  is,  it  worked  that  time,  but  it  might  not  work 
the  next  time.  It  may  work  with  one  teacher  and  not  another 
teacher.” 

Or,  as  Crider  points  out,  with  one  kind  of  student  and  not 
another.  “You  have  to  teach  from  a cultural  standpoint,  from 
what  students  understand.  I take  textbook  information  and  try  to 
bring  it  into  their  perspective.  In  special  education,  it's  a little 
different  because  you  have  to  break  the  information  down  and 
present  it  so  that  students  can  grasp  it.  You  want  students  on  the 
same  playing  field  because  they're  easily  frustrated  by  their  learn- 
ing disabilities.  In  an  urban  setting,  you  have  to  be  pretty  con- 


temporary to  keep  their  interest.” 

How  do  the  others  define  good  teaching?  Jim  Richter  is  clear. 
“You  have  to  understand  your  students,  get  to  know  them, 
understand  their  problems,  know  them  as  individuals,  treat  them 
the  way  you  want  them  to  treat  you — and  be  well-planned. 

That's  universal  across  all  education,  whether  it's  special,  urban 
or  otherwise." 

English  qualifies  Richter’s  prescription:  “I  agree  you  have  to 
be  well-planned  and  knowledgeable,  but  the  urban  teacher  has  to 
bring  with  her  a little  more  than  well-planned  lessons.  She  has  to 
bring  that  cultural  understanding.  She  has  to  have  a true  desire 
to  help  these  children.  Kids  don't  drop  out  in  high  school.  I 
believe  they  drop  out  before  they  even  start  school  if  they  are  not 
prepared  to  come.  So  an  urban  teacher  has  to  come  with  a little 
more  desire  to  make  a difference  than  the  teacher  in  an  ideal 
environment  does. 
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“We're  talking  about  a new  child  these  days,"  she  continues. 
“New  conditions.  We  see  more  children  today  who  are  victims  ol 
abuse — not  just  sexual,  but  verbal  and  physical  abuse.” 

“You  have  to  understand  the  issues,”  Richter  agrees.  “It  you 
don’t  understand  the  family  situation,  where  the  students  are 
coming  from,  and  it  you  aren't  empathetic  to  that,  then  you  are 
going  to  lose  a student.” 

Especially  for  the  "new  child,”  the  idea  of  learning,  education, 
success  can  seem  foreign  and  inaccessible — someone  else’s  lite. 
People  tend  to  gravitate  toward  the  exceptions,  the  selt-motivat- 
ed  kids  who  make  the  evening  news  when  they  graduate  as  vale- 
dictorian “in  spite  of  the  odds.”  What  can  help  the  others? 

Clarissa  Evans  doesn't  hesitate.  “There  has  to  be  somebody 
who  is  making  a difference.  In  some  cases  it  is  a teacher  who’s 
really  taken  an  interest  in  helping  that  child  grow  and  develop. 

It  can  be  parents,  or  surrogate  parents.  Sometimes  a church 
group  or  a neighbor  who  serves  as  mentor.  But  there  has  to  be 
someone  giving  that  child  the  message:  Education  is  important. 

It  is  something  you  must  attend  to.  It  is  something  you  can  suc- 
ceed at.  Let  me  help  you.  Let  me  show  you. 

“For  some  of  these  urban  kids,  there  is  no  one  to  give  that 
message.  There  is  a psychology  of  failure,  repeated  generation 
after  generation.  Mothers,  fathers,  older  brothers  and  sisters — 
been  through  school  and  going  nowhere,  why  should  it  be  differ- 
ent for  me.  They  need  to  connect  with  someone  they  can  relate 
to,  who  has  had  some  success,  who  values  their  education.  This 
can’t  be  television,  and  it  can’t  be  token.” 

“I  taught  a second-grade  class  that  will  graduate  from  high 
school  in  the  year  2()00,”  English  says.  “Thirty-two  kids,  and  I 
said  to  them  then  that  I wanted  invitations  from  every  one  of 
them  to  their  graduation  ceremonies,  that  if  any  of  them  needed 
my  help,  or  was  falling  behind,  I wanted  to  know  about  it.  And  I 
hear  from  a lot  of  them — ‘This  one  is  not  doing  well,  or  that  one 
is  in  trouble.’  The  point  is,  they  all  feel  like  they  have  a goal,  like 
they’re  working  together,  but  there  is  a lot  of  peer  pressure. 

When  I asked  one  young  man  if  he  was  on  the  Honor  Roll,  he 
said  ‘Nah,  that’s  for  white  kids’.” 

The  mentoring  idea  calls  to  mind  the  Baltimore  Sun  initiative, 
“Reading  by  Nine.”  I ask  how  active  the  school  system  is  in 
recruiting  businesses  and  individuals  to  help  with  the  mentoring 
task.  In  the  current  climate  of  community  involvement,  it  seems 
an  ideal  collaboration. 

“It  may  sound  trite,  it  may  sound  simplistic,”  Evans  says,  “but 
I do  think  the  whole  community  mobilizing  around  the  concept 
of  helping  the  children  to  learn  to  read  can  work.  We  live  in  a 
society  where,  if  you  don’t  read  well,  you’re  doomed.  So  trying  to 
ensure  that  all  children  read  well,  being  able  to  put  in  the  hands 
of  teachers  the  materials  they  need  to  teach  reading,  giving  them 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  training,  putting  money 


into  books — children  are  not  going  to  learn  to  read  if  they  don’t 
have  lots  and  lots  and  lots  of  books,  so  putting  the  books  out 
there,  into  their  hands,  making  sure  parents  have  the  pieces  they 
need  in  the  home — putting  it  all  together  is  tremendously 
important.” 

“There’s  a lot  of  examples  around  the  school  system,”  Richter 
points  out.  "There  are  companies  adopting  schools,  insurance 
companies  adopting  a library  within  a school,  restocking  it  with 
books.  Over  the  last  couple  of  years,  this  office  has  been  working 
with  schools  on  their  school  improvement  plans.  I’ve  noticed  sev- 
eral schools  in  that  process  have  pulled  the  community  in  and 
sought  their  input  into  the  plan,  and  have  had  major  turnarounds 
in  community  involvement  just  by  asking,  'What  would  you  do 
to  help  to  change  this?”’ 

“As  president  of  the  Baltimore  Teachers  Union,  I’m  making  it 
a point  to  talk  to  church  and  community  groups  around  the  city 
about  how  they  can  be  involved.  There’s  a lot  of  interest,  but  not 
always  a lot  of  follow  through,”  says  English. 

“I  had  an  example  just  today,”  Richter  says,  “of  a woman 
working  through  her  community  association  who  called  to  ask 
how  she  could  get  a young  man  who  would  be  entering  high 
school  in  September  into  an  automotive  program.  She  was  help- 
ing him  with  information,  trying  to  make  contact.  There’s  a lot 
of  that  going  on.  And  Bell  Atlantic  is  taking  about  SO  students, 

1 1th  graders,  and  employing  them,  exposing  them  to  opportuni- 
ties in  the  field.  These  kids  will  go  into  a telecommunications 
program  in  the  fall  with  some  understanding  of  what  their  learn- 
ing will  lead  them  to.” 

Evans  explains,  "Every  high  school  is  putting  together  a career 
academy  so  that  students  can  see  how  the  skills  they  are  actjuir- 
ing  relate  to  the  real  world — that’s  one  piece — and  also  begins  to 
help  them  understand  what  kinds  of  work  opportunities  are  out 
there — how  I can  get  from  where  I am  now  to  where  I want  to 
be,  or  how  this  can  be  a stepping  stone  to  something  that  maybe 
right  now  1 can’t  even  think  about.  It’s  important  to  help  kids  to 
keep  their  options  open.  Because  at  18,  most  of  us  don’t  know 
what  we  want  to  do.” 

The  more  informal  mentoring  partnerships  are  undoubtedly 
harder  to  organize  and  maintain,  not  to  mention  evaluate.  Suc- 
cessful mentoring,  like  successful  teaching,  these  educators  main- 
tain, is  a complex  process,  with  one  important  ingredient: 

"It’s  all  about  hard  work,”  Evans  starts.  "I  don’t  know  many 
things  that  people  can’t  accomplish  as  long  as  they’re  willing  to 
do  the  work.” 

“If  you  keep  in  mind  that  most  students  will  participate  and 
will  learn  if  you  find  the  right  motivator  and  the  right  hook  to 
get  them  in,”  Richter  adds.  “You  can’t  have  the  same  teaching 
style,  the  same  methods  for  everyone,  and  that  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  exhausting  things  about  teaching.  Constantly  trying  to 
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figure  out  what's  the  right  decision  or  response  to  a situation.” 

English  says,  “You  have  to  be  truly  committed  and  you  have 
to  be  sincere.  You  have  to  really  love  children.  You  have  to  want 
to  see  them  succeed  and  be  happy,  and  enjoy  their  pleasure.  You 
have  to  enjoy  learning  yourself,  and  to  make  the  classroom  fun. 
Children  have  to  want  to  come  there  every*  day.” 

And  how  do  you  do  that  five  days  a week  for  40  weeks  a year? 

“It's  hard  work,"  English  repeats. 

“Unfortunately,”  Evans  continues,  “too  many  people  do  not 
respect  that.  This  is  not  a 9— to— 3 job  where  you  sit  at  your  desk 
all  day  and  then  go  home.” 

English  laughs.  “11  you're  teaching — see.  I'm  looking  at  that 
‘Teamwork'  poster  over  there  wondering  how  can  1 use  it  in  my 
class.  I remember  riding  the  bus  and  asking  the  bus  driver,  ‘Can  1 
have  that  sign?'  because  1 could  use  it  in  my  next  lesson.  You 
always  do  it,  you’re  always  working.” 

"One  of  my  instructors,  ” Richter  says,  “has  a technology  activ- 
ity where  students  compete  to  build  the  tallest  tower  using  plas- 
tic straws.  So  he  spends  his  evenings  every^  couple  of  weeks  driv- 
ing around  to  different  McDonald’s  asking  for  donations  of  boxes 
of  straws.” 

“Sam  Goody’s  at  the  mall — I was  always  asking  for  posters, 
displays.  If  they  threw  anything  outside,  1 grabbed  it.  You  are 
always  thinking  about  what  you  can  do  to  motivate  children,” 
English  adds. 

“Part  ol  it  is  creativity*.  Part  of  it  is  trying  to  make  lessons  rel- 
evant to  the  kids.  It  they  only  see  something  in  a school  setting  it 
is  not  as  relevant  as  something  they’ve  seen  at  Sam  Goody’s,” 
Evans  agrees. 

Whar  is  the  biggest  concern  for  the  immediate  future?  Where 
should  resources  go? 

“There's  not  a level  playing  field,”  Evans  admits.  “Our  kids  do 
not  need  the  same  as  suburban  kids.  They  need  more.  They  need 
a whole  lot  more.  And  at  this  point  they’re  getting  less.  We  re 
spending  less  per  pupil,  we  have  less  to  spend.  A major  worry*  is 
that  we  are  so  far  behind  with  the  technology,  our  teachers  do  not 
have  routine  access  to  computers.  Eor  many  of  them  it  is  still  a 
dream  that’s  way  out  there,  and  rhar’s  simply*  not  true  in  most 
suburban  school  districts.  Our  kids  don’t  have  computers  at 
home.  If  they  don’t  have  access  in  the  school,  they’re  not  going  to 
have  it  at  all.  You’ve  got  a gap  that  is  widening  at  a pace  that  is 
very  frightening.  Eor  many  city  educators  themselves,  the  tech- 
nology is  still  frightening  because  they  don’t  have  routine  access. 

“Even  if  we  can  find  the  money  for  the  computers,”  she  con- 
tinues, "then  you  have  to  find  the  money  to  rewire  the  buildings. 
We  have  buildings  where  rhe  electrical  capacity  won’t  take  any- 
more.” 

Didn’t  the  governor’s  initiative  to  wire  all  school  buildings  for 
Internet  access  take  care  of  thar  problem?  Yes,  but  no.  Aside  from 


the  wiring  capacity,  several  other  problems  arose.  “Volunteers 
showed  up  with  quarter-inch  drill  bits,  not  very  effective  in  build- 
ings with  concrete  block  walls.  But  we  are  still  working  on  it.” 

The  administration,  the  bureaucracy*  is  stifled  by  this  lack  of 
computing  technology,  Evans  points  out.  “We  still  do  everything 
on  paper.  1 have  a stack  of  book  orders  two-inches  thick  that  have 
to  be  processed  by  hand.  Someone  will  create  a form  on  a com- 
purer,  print  it  out,  it  gets  filled  in  by  hand,  is  recreated  on  anoth- 
er computer  with  the  information,  put  into  the  mail,  passed  on 
to  procurement  where  yet  again  the  information  is  transferred  to 
the  original  form.  It’s  mind-boggling.  That’s  one  of  things  we 
will  get  on  top  of.  We’ve  got  to  have  a management  information 
system  that  works.  Too  much  time  and  energy  is  spent  on  routine 
things — doing  them  three,  four  and  five  times. 

“And  then  we  have  to  get  the  technology  to  the  instructional 
side.  Our  primary*  business  is  education.  We  need  to  give  the 
educators  access  to  the  curriculum  objectives,  a way  to  keep  stu- 
dent test  scores,  keep  data  and  information,  enough  computers 
for  teachers,  and  for  the  kids.” 

What  about  books?  The  school  system  faced  a situation  not 
long  ago  where  there  were  not  enough  books  for  their  students, 
and  where  texts  were  found  to  be  severely  ourdated  and  in  poor 
condition. 

“We  re  taking  it  on  a discipline  at  a time,”  Evans  explains. 
“This  coming  school  year  we’re  taking  on  reading  and  language 
arts,  investing  in  excess  of  $10  million  throughout  K-12,  being 
sure  that  every  student  has  a book  and  that  every  teacher  has 
materials  to  provide  instruction.  The  publishing  companies  are 
providing  software  and  training.  Teachers  will  have  access  to  the 
publishers’  trainers  first-hand.  Next  year,  mathematics,  then  sci- 
ence, social  studies,  non-tested  areas,  and  then  time  for  reading 
again.  That’s  part  of  what  we  have  to  get  our  community  to 
understand — that  you  can’t  make  this  investment  and  go 
through  the  cycle  and  think  you’ve  fixed  everything.” 

“Books  become  antiquated  as  rapidly  as  technology,”  agrees 
Jim  Richter.  “In  our  technology  education  programs,  the  equip- 
ment and  the  instruction  materials  have  a life  of  about  five  years 
before  it  should  be  recycled.  We  can  starr  solving  some  of  that 
problem  with  programs  like  the  one  at  Westside  High  School. 
Students  are  trained  in  electronics  and  computer  repair,  and  in 
their  senior  year  rhey  go  on  work  study  with  our  MIS  repair  facil- 
ity*. Six  to  10  students,  working  with  the  full-time  technicians, 
were  building  about  100  computers  a week  that  were  going  into 
schools  across  the  system.” 

What,  for  these  educators,  is  their  criteria  for  a successful  stu- 
dent? Vernon  Crider  repeats:  “It  gets  back  to  what  the  founda- 
tion of  education  is:  to  create  productive  citizens  in  society. 
Graduates  who  can  read,  write,  count,  whether  they  go  to  col- 
lege, armed  forces,  get  a job.” 
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You  have  to  want  to 


see  them  succeed 


and  be  happy,  and 


enjoy  their  pleasure 


You  have  to  enjoy 


learning  yourself, 


and  to  make  the 


classroom  fun. 


Children  have  to 


want  to  come  there 


every  day.” 


—Marietta  English 


"For  me,  ” English  says,  “I  would  feel  successful  if  all  32  of 
those  children  I’m  following  graduate  from  high  school  and  that 
95  percent  of  them  went  on  to  a college  of  their  choice.  I would 
feel  that  was  successful.  The  other  five  percent?  If  they’re  work- 
ing, if  they  have  the  skills  they  need  to  get  a job,  a job  they 
want.  . . if  they  don’t  have  families  before  they  graduate  from 
school.  Be  capable  of  taking  care  of  children  before  they  have 
them.  That’s  reality.” 

Richter  adds:  “Most  occupations  now  are  going  to  require 
something  beyond  high  school.  Very  few  technical  jobs  for  high 
school  graduates — the  auto  industry  is  getting  to  the  point  where 
service  technicians  must  have  an  A. A.  degree  at  least.  As  we  devel- 
op occupational  programs,  it’s  not  a track  but  a pathway  leading 
in  many  directions.  This  telecommunications  program  that  we’re 
putting  together  with  Bell  Atlantic,  we  figure  graduates,  in  two 
or  three  years  will  be  making  somewhere  around  $30— 35,()0(),  and 
Bell  Atlantic  will  be  encouraging  them  with  tuition  reimburse- 
ment to  continue  to  get  their  engineering  degree. 

“That’s  part  of  our  promotional  package.  Parents  respond 
when  they  hear  their  child  can  go  into  an  apprenticeship.  It’s 
going  to  be  more  than  a job,  it’s  going  to  be  college  tuition.  It 
may  lead  to  employment  right  out  of  high  school,  or  may  lead  to 
an  apprenticeship,  or  to  the  company  paying  for  the  individual  to 


continue  to  a community  college  and,  hopefully,  end  up  graduat- 
ing from  college  with  a good  degree. 

This  symbiosis — school,  community,  business,  family — 
strikes  an  encouraging  note,  encompassing,  as  it  does,  the  under- 
standing that  education,  especially  public  education,  is  not  the 
cure  for  social  ills.  Though  the  schools  have  tried  to  respond  to 
new  roles  as  caregivers  in  terms  of  nutrition,  health  and  basic  life 
skills,  mentors  in  terms  of  values  and  careers,  law  enforcers  in 
terms  of  safety  and  violence,  their  true  roles  have  never  been 
abandoned.  Providing  all  American  children  with  basic  skills  and 
knowledge,  the  tools  to  follow  their  curiosity  and  interests,  and, 
with  luck,  a broad  view  of  their  options  and  a passion  for  explor- 
ing them,  is,  says  Evans,  the  goal  of  the  system. 

"We’re  getting  out  of  the  blame  game,”  she  says.  “So  the 
school’s  not  blaming  the  parents  and  the  family’s  not  blaming 
the  schools.  There’s  enough  wrong  so  that  we  should  all  just  say 
"Okay,  I've  got  a piece  of  that.  So  let’s  move  beyond  that,  let’s  get 
to  the  next  step.  What  can  we  do  to  get  the  pieces  back  together, 
what  can  we  do  to  make  it  work,  make  it  right?”’ 

English  says,  with  real  conviction,  "We’re  going  to  take  it  on 
and  we’re  going  to  be  successful.  The  goal  will  be  to  have  every- 
one say  that  Baltimore  is  an  urban  school  district  that  really 
made  it  happen.”  I33H 
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On  Monday,  Feb.  8, 1904,  an  extra  edition  of  the  Baltimore 

News  told  the  tale  of  Baltimore's  devastation:  “More 
than  Seventy  Blocks  in  Ashes.”  The  tire  sliced  a path 
a mile  long  and  a quarter  of  a mile  wide,  engulfing 
brick,  iron  and  stone  structures  with  unprecedented 
speed.  Chicago’s  legendary  fire  of  1872  was  paltr\'  by 
comparison. 

Even  the  Jones  Falls  waterway  could  not  stop  the 
wind-driven  flame’s  path.  The  fire  leapt  across  bridges 
and  plunged  into  the  heart  of  East  Baltimore’s  lumber 
district.  When  finally  contained,  the  loss  to  Baltimore 
businesses  was  in  excess  of  SI 00  million  dollars, 
reported  the  paper  whose  own  cost  to  a reader  that  year 
was  but  a penny. 

To  someone  familiar  with  Baltimore’s  heralded 
Inner  Harbor  area  today,  reading  the  newspaper’s 


account  of  the  fire’s  course  is  chilling.  “From  1 1 a.m. 
until  about  midnight  the  fire  traveled  straight  down 
Baltimore  street,  burning  buildings  on  each  side  as 
far  as  Lexington  and  Fayette  streets  on  the  north  and 
Lombard  street  on  the  south.”  The  changing  winds 
sent  the  fire’s  course  speeding  along  Pratt  Street, 
from  Charles  Street  to  the  Jones  Falls. 

In  all,  1,343  buildings  w^ere  destroyed — many  in 
the  heart  ol  Baltimore’s  financial  district — and  2,500 
firms  were  temporarily  put  out  of  business.  Miracu- 
lously, no  lives  were  lost  in  the  blaze. 

But  even  as  the  fire  burned,  plans  were  put  in 
motion  to  repair  the  damage.  In  an  account  of  the  dis- 
aster published  by  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  in 
1957,  it  said:  “While  the  National  Guard  formed  a 
cordon  around  the  burned  district  to  prevent  looting. 
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Text  by  Dianne  Bnrch 
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Bottom:  Looking  south  on  Light  Street,  the  single 
building  left  standing  was  the  Maryland  Trust 
Building. 

Right:  On  the  map,  from  the  account  published 
by  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  in  1957,  the 
outlined  area  shows  the  extent  of  devastation  in 
Baltimore's  great  fire. 
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Ho  ware/  and  Lexington  streets 
defined  the  retail  shopping  district  for 
more  than  a half-century.  In  this 
undated  photo  taken  from  the  fire 
escape  on  Hochschild-Kohn's  depart- 
ment store  during  the  early  1 920s. 
note  that  five  policemen,  including 
one  in  a booth  using  hand-operated 
"stop"  and  "go”  signals,  controlled 
pedestrian,  trolley  and  car  traffic. 


committees  were  organized  to  handle  insurance  claims,  clean  up  the  debris 
and  lay  out  wider  streets.  Oilers  ol  financial  help  Irom  outside  were  proudly 
relused.” 

4"  4*  4* 

The  term  “morgue”  is  slang  lor  a newspaper’s  files.  It  seems  especially 
appropriate  when  looking  lor  photographs  that  capture  a city's  life  cycle. 

University  Libraries  Special  Collections  inherited  the  morgue  of  the 
old  Baltimore  News  American,  a collection  that  included  1.5  million  pho- 
tographs— many  in  deteriorating  condition — a year  after  the  paper  fold- 
ed. Priding  itsell  as  “the  working  man’s  paper,”  the  Hearst-owned  Balti- 
more News  American  published  its  final  afternoon  edition  in  1985.  Most  ol 
the  archives  for  the  paper’s  precursor,  the  Baltimore  Neus,  were  destroyed 
m that  latelul  1904  fire,  says  Douglas  McElrath,  curator  ol  the  University 
Libraries  Marylandia  Collection. 

Among  the  boxes  upon  boxes  of  images,  each  now  logged  into  a 
database  by  category,  there  is  no  category  labeled  "quintessential  Balti- 
more. ” Rather,  that  was  our  task;  To  show  College  Park  readers  a taste  of 
Baltimore’s  changing  face  and  steadlast  traditions  recorded  during  the 
course  of  some  80  years. 


By  1911 . the  foot  traffic  at  the  same 
intersection  is  prompted  by  a massive 
sale  marking  the  demise  of 
Hochschild-Kohn  and  the  end  of  an 
era,  as  the  retail  exodus  moved  from 
downtown  to  suburban  malls. 
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As  Mecca  and  Marketplace 


Some  historians  go 
so  far  as  to  claim  that 


Baltimore  became  America’s  second  largest  city  during  President 
Washington’s  time  because  of  the  vast  riches  of  its  market.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  America’s  19th  century  philosopher-poet,  dubbed 
the  city,  “The  gastronomical  capital  of  the  Universe.”  Lexington 
Market,  the  nation’s  oldest  market,  is  located  one  block  from  what 
had  been  the  city’s  thriving  retail  district.  While  malls  have  cap- 
tured the  retail  merchants,  the  market  still  offers  an  orgy  for  the 
senses.  Decorum  is  not  the  rule.  Vendors  vie  for  attention— each 
claiming  to  offer  the  freshest,  the  ripest,  the  plumpest,  the  best. 


Top  to  bottom: 

Among  the  legions  of  vendors  to  choose  from, 
Ort  Mueller's  candy  stall  offers  a sweet  stop 
for  third  graders  from  Campfield  Elemen- 
tary School  on  a field  trip  to  Lexington 
Market  in  1 95  7. 

Visitors  to  the  market  in  1 925  encountered 
an  array  of  stalls  that  spilled  out  onto  the 
street,  prior  to  Lexington's  Market  current 
configuration  under  roof. 

Not  surprisingly,  for  a region  that  can 
boast  of  its  Chesapeake  Bay  offerings,  the 
catch  of  the  day  captures  the  attention  of 
shoppers  in  this  1 964  photo. 
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The  backbone  of  Baltimore' s indus- 
trial base  was  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany's Sparrows  Point  Plant.  Its 
product  line  ranged  from  small  neces- 
sities such  as  coiling  wire  ( 1 942)  to 
building  the  world's  largest  contain- 
er ships.  This  1969  photo  shows  the 
last  conventional  launching  of  the 
S.S.  Hawaiian  Enterprise,  the  first 
of  two  vessels  built  for  the  Matson 
Navigation  Co. 


Night  and  Day  Baltimore  has  a storied  past  as  a blue- 

collar  town  when  manufacturing  and 
shipping  formed  the  core  of  its  economic  base.  Its  work  force 
included  sailors,  longshoremen,  steel  workers,  shipbuilders. 
Many  made  their  home  along  with  fellow  immigrants  in  one  of 
the  ethnic  communities  that  sprouted  up  around  the  docks. 


A 1969  photo  at  light  is  captioned 
"vegetable  loading  in  full  swing  at  2 
a.m.  . . .while  the  rest  of  Baltimore 
sleeps.  ” Yet  a few  blocks  west.  2 
o'clock  has  a different  connotation. 
The  daytime  shot  taken  in  1 968. 
and  labeled  "old  'block'  magic." 
shows  the  marcjiiee  of  stripper  Blaze 
Starr's  "Two  O'clock  Club.  "In  more 
recent  years,  the  city  has  forced  the 
Block  to  replace  its  politically  incor- 
rect array  of  signs  with  more  discreet 
ones  as  Baltimore  invents  itself  anew. 
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Residents  along  South  Macon  Street 
make  a clean  sweep  of  the  neighbor- 
hood in  this  1956  photo.  No  doubt, 
their  next  chore  will  be  scrubbing 
those  marble  steps  that  lead  up  to  each 
doorway. 


Four  residents  of  Little  Italy 
cool  off  in  this  summertime 
1981  photo.  Note  the  Form- 
stone  exteriors  on  three  of  the 
rowhouses  across  the  street. 


Simple  Pleasures  Consider  the  rowhouse. 

Perhaps  no  other  style 

of  dwelling  is  more  typically  Baltimore.  They 
abound  in  the  city’s  ethnic  neighborhoods:  Little 
Italy,  Fell’s  Point,  Highlandtown,  Patterson  Park. 
It’s  a safe  bet  that  future  anthropologists  will  have 
a field  day  explaining  Formstone,  a Baltimore 
architectural  phenomenon  that  covers  real  bricks 
with  fake  stone. 


Patterson  Park.  Baltimore's  oldest, 
has  offered  generations  of  Baltimore 
city  dwellers  a respite  from  the  often 
unrelenting  heat  and  humidity  for 
which  its  summers  are  known.  The 
park’s  earliest  buildings,  like  this 
Chinese  pagoda,  exhibited  architect 
George  Frederick's  flair  for  the 
exotic.  His  designs  are  a quixotic 
counterpotnt  to  the  chock-a-block 
rowhouses  nearby. 
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A Festive  Air  The  seemingly  anachronistic 

tradition  of  Flower  Mart,  held 
the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  has  charmed  Baltimore- 
ans since  1915.  Not  even  two  world  wars  prevent- 
ed the  whole  affair  from  going  off  without  a hitch 
at  Its  home  on  the  streets  and  squares  surrounding 
the  Washington  Monument — the  first  such  mon- 
ument, Baltimoreans  are  proud  to  note — in  Mt. 
Vernon  Place. 

Baltimore  is  also  home  to  the  first  Catholic 
Diocese  in  America,  established  in  1789-  In  Little 


Italy,  festivals  rooted  in  the  community's  predom- 
inant teligion  are  another  longstanding  tradition. 


To  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  festival  in  honor  of  the  Italian 
saint,  a statue  of  St.  Gabriel, 


adorned  with  greenbacks  to  encour- 


age  giving  by  the  faithful,  was  car- 
ried through  the  streets  of  Little 
Italy  on  Sunday.  Aug.  26,  1978. 


‘ tl 
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Bizarre  hats  worn  by  otherwise 
level-headed  members  of  garden  clubs 
are  a Flower  Mart  tradition,  as  evi- 
denced in  this  .May  8.  1 966.  photo. 
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Sixty  years  after  the  Great  Balti- 
more Fire  of  1904  wreaked  its 
havoc  on  this  site,  this  demolition 
was  Baltimore  planners'  choice  to 
make  way  for  Charles  Center,  the 
first  of  the  husinessl tourist  projects 
to  he  launched  in  what  has  keen  an 
ongoing  rei'tval  of  the  center  city. 


In  1978.  .some  42.000  people  were 
are  on  waiting  lists  for  subsidized 
housing  such  as  in  the  George  B. 
Murphy  Homes  pictured  here.  The 
high-rise  projects  that  rose  in  Balti- 
more and  other  East  Coast  cities 
quickly  proved  to  he  prisons  for  resi- 
dents. Baltimore  has  taken  the  lead 
as  the  first  American  city  slated  to 
raze  all  such  units  by  2000. 
replacing  them  instead  ivith  gar- 
den-style  communities  in  which  sub- 
sidized rental  units  and  homeown- 
ers will  live  side-by-side. 


What  Urban  Renewal  Was  What  goes  up,  must  come  down. 

Sometimes  it  seems  urban  renew- 
al is  more  about  removal.  First  came  the  bulldozers  in  the  1960s  to  create 
the  area  known  as  Charles  Center — punctuated  with  a series  of  elevated 
walkways.  Three  decades  later,  what  was  wrought  is  being  removed.  Com- 
ing down  too  are  those  high-rise  housing  units,  viewed  today  as  a blight  on 
the  urban  landscape,  On-the-rise  now  are  new  hotels  and  a mega-scale  NFL 
football  stadium.  Looking  at  a photo  of  Harborplace’s  grand  opening,  its 
hard  to  believe  that  two  relatively  small  shopping  pavilions  launched  such  a 
city  revival — a revival  that  has  spilled  over  the  water's  edge. 


Harhorplace.  opened  in 
1 980.  quickly  became  the 
centerpiece  as  Baltimore's 
crown  jewel. 
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The  Invention  Convention 


It  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  her  children  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  have  done  her  proud.  Meet  this  year’s  winners,  honored  for 
their  innovations  at  the  1 1th  annual  Inventors  of  the  Year  banquet. 


nance 


The  ceremony,  held  last  April,  was  sponsored  by 
the  Office  of  Technology  Liason  to  honor  new 
technologies  in  the  categories  of  Information, 
Life  and  Physical  Sciences. 

Associate  Professor  James  Hendler  and  grad- 
uate students  Killian  Stoffel  and  Merwyn  Taylor 
of  the  computer  science  department  were  recog- 
nized for  their  Information  Sciences  invention,  a 
computer-query  engine  called  PARKA-DBTM. 
The  system  increases  the  speed  at  which  large, 
knowledge-based  computer  systems  can  answer 
complex  queries;  it  has  been  tested  on  the 
largest  of  these  systems  and  has  answered 
queries  in  only  a few  seconds. 

For  the  category  of  Life  Sciences,  Professors 


James  Hagberg  of  the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Performance  and  Robert  Ferrell  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  developed  a screening 
method  that  uses  genetic  markers  to  identify 
individuals  who  can  significantly  reduce  their 
risk  of  cardiovascular  disease  and  osteoporosis 
with  regular  exercise.  The  benefit  of  the  exercise 
is  measured  by  the  individual’s  blood  pressure, 
maximum  exercise  capacity,  bone  mineral  den- 
sity and  changes  in  cholesterol  level. 

Assistant  Professor  Shipmg  Chen  and 
research  assistant  Tiqiin  Hu,  both  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mechanical  Engineering, 
brought  victor}'  to  the  Physical 
Sciences  with  their  two- 
dimensional  optical  fiber  spec- 
trometer. This  new  system 
makes  it  possible  to  sample  a 
large  number  of  signals  from  an 
equally  large  number  of  optical 
fiber  sensors.  The  spectrometer- 
based  system  is  lightweight, 
compact-sized,  inex- 
pensive to  manufac- 
ture and  well-suit- 
ed to 

applications 
ranging 
from  mag- 
netic reso- 


imaging 
(MRI)  to 
telecommunica- 
tions. — BM 


(l-r):  Hendler,  Hagberg 
and  Chen,  the  year's 
top  inventors,  have 
good  reason  to 
smile. 


THE  INCREDIBLE  SHRINKING 
TRANSISTOR 


Many  researchers  would  be 
upset  if  their  efforts  began 
producing  smaller  and  smaller 
results,  but  not  Chia-Hung 
Yang,  a professor  of  electrical 
engineering  at  the  University 
ofMar}’land.  That’s  because 
the  product  of  his  long  hours 
of  work  are  transistors  that  are 
the  world’s  tiniest.  And 
because  transistors  are  the 
basic  building  block  of  the 
electronics  industry,  the 
“small  results”  of  Yang’s 
research  one  day  could  lead  to 
big  advances  in  computers  and 
other  electronic  devices. 

Using  a principle  called 
tunneling  physics,  Yang  and 
his  colleagues  have  produced  a 
25-nanometer  transistor  and 
recently  figured  out  how  to 
make  one  as  small  as  10 
nanometers.  At  10  nanometers, 
it  would  take  some  100,000 
transistors  to  span  the  width  of 
a single  human  hair. 

Producing  one  of  the  tran- 
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tools  off  the  trade 

A year  before  competing  in  the  1998  international  Whitbread 
competition,  the  sails  of  third-place  finisher  Swedish  Match 
underwent  vigorous  testing  in  the  university's  Glenn  L.  Martin 
Wind  Tunnel.  University  research  associate  Robert  Ranzenbach 
(left)  supervised  the  project  in  conjunction  with  the  Annapolis- 


based  company  Quantum  Sails,  with  funds  from  the  Maryland 
Industrial  Partnerships  (MIPS)  program.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
the  United  States  such  tests  were  used  to  determine  what 
types  and  sizes  of  "offwind"  sails  were  optimal  for  expected 
conditions  of  the  race's  individual  legs,  and  how  the  perfor- 
mance could  be  altered  by  changing  sail  design.  — DB 


sistors  in  the  research  lab  is  a 
slow  process  in  which  a com- 
puter directs  a plasma  beam  to 
etch  out  the  microscopic  pat- 
tern for  the  transistor.  Transis- 
tors act  as  electrical  switches 
that  direct  electrons  around 
electronic  circuits.  Conven- 
tional transistors  contain 
channels  through  which  elec- 
trons diffuse  when  the  tran- 
sistor is  in  the  “on" 
state.  If  the  channel 
is  too  short,  diffu- 
sion cannot  be 
stopped,  result- 
ing in  a transis- 
tor that  is  always 
on.  Yang’s  transis- 
tor replaces  the 
channel  with  a wall.  By 
making  it  harder  or  easier  for 
electrons  to  tunnel  through 
the  wall  the  transistor  can  be 
switched  on  or  off.  According 
to  Yang,  this  new  type  of  tran- 
sistor can  be  smaller  than  con- 
ventional ones  because  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  can  be 
much  shorter  than  the  mini- 
mum channel  length  needed 


for  conventional  transistors. 

“The  current  consensus  is 
that  using  conventional  tech- 
nologies, transistors  will  go 
down  to  0.1  micrometers 
within  10  years,”  says  Yang. 
“We  have  already  demonstrat- 
ed a [transistor]  technology 
that  would  beat  that  predic- 
tion by  100  times.” 

However,  the  key  to 

whether  the  new  tran- 
sistor technology  is 
adopted  by  indus- 
try will  depend 
on  whether  it 
can  be  mass  pro- 
duced and  at  a 
low-enough  cost, 
Yang  says.  “Com- 
mercial production  will 
require  a fabrication  process 
that  is  different  from  that  used 
for  today’s  transistors — and 
any  time  you  change  the  way 
something  is  manufactured,  it 
means  risk  and  added  invest- 
ment. But  our  technology  has 
all  of  the  main  ingredients 
that  industry  leaders  want.” 

— LT 


Making  Waves — of  Sound 

r-p  he  ocean,  generally  noisy  due  to  animal  and  environ- 
mental sounds,  has  become  even  more  cacophonous 
in  recent  years  with  the  additional  noise  of  ships,  oil  rigs  and 
super  tankers.  Now,  investigators  are  wondering  if  all  of  this 
anthropogenic  (human-made)  noise  is  negatively  affecting 
the  behavior  and  survival  rates  of  certain  marine  animals. 

This  question  inspired  the  collaboration  between  the  New 
England  Aquarium  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Maryland  profes- 
sors Arthur  Popper  and  Robert  Dooling  of  the  biology  and 
psychology  departments,  respectively.  Popper  and  Dooling, 
who  head  the  university's  internationally  acclaimed  Compara- 
tive and  Evolutionary  Biology  of  Hearing  Training  Program, 
are  trying  to  determine  whether  or  not  human  noise  hinders 
a marine  turtle's  ability  to  mate  and  reproduce. 

The  project’s  guinea  pig,  in  a manner  of  speaking,  is 
Myrtle,  a 50-year-old,  600-pound  inhabitant  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Aquarium.  Because  training  a turtle  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble, says  Popper,  the  researchers  are  taking  the  slow-and- 
steady  approach  to  win  this  race. 

"The  goal  right  now  is  just  getting  her  to  respond  to  a 
sound  source,"  he  says.  "We'll  get  her  to  go  to  a certain  part 
of  her  tank,  and  then  play  sounds  from  a speaker  in  another 
spot.  If  she  goes  to  where  the  sound  is — and  actually  touch- 


food  reward."  In 


r this  way,  they  test 
her  hearing. 

Popper,  Dooling  and  the 
rest  of  the  team  hope 
to  eventually  discov- 
*1  er  how  Myrtle's 
f hearing  is  affected 
; by  background 


noise.  — BM 
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Of  Molds  and  a Man 
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Cheynist  Bruce  Jarvis’ 
fascination  with  fungi 
has  made  hhn  an  expert 
on  “sick”  buildings. 


We’ve  all  seen  molds  on  fruit  or  bread,  and  our 
natural  reaction  is  to  quickly  toss  the  offensive 
food  into  the  trash.  Not  Bruce  Jarvis.  When  the 
professor  and  chair  of  chemistry  and  biochem- 
istry finds  a particular  species  ol  mold,  he’d 
rather  put  their  chemical  products  in  a chro- 
matograph or  an  MRI. 

These  technologies  are  giving  Jarvis  a molec- 
ular picture — a chemical  fingerprint  of  sorts — 
of  the  mold  Stachybotrys  (pronounced  stack-e-bot- 
trees)  and  the  toxins  it  produces.  Stachybotrys  and 
several  other  common  soil  fungi  produce  tri- 
chothecene  mycotox- 
ins — a mouthful  to 
say  but  easy  to  swal- 
low or  inhale — and 
potentially  dan- 
gerous. 

Animals  that 
eat  grain  or  corn 
infected  with  tri- 
chothecene-pro- 
ducing  molds 
quickly 


die  or  soon  refuse  to  eat  at  all,  Jarvis  says.  So  for 
years,  trichorhecenes  were  thought  to  be  most 
hazardous  to  agriculture  and  livestock.  “In  fact, 
the  trichothecene-producing  mold  Fusarium 
causes  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  lose  an 
estimated  $100  million  in  wheat  each  year,”  he 
adds. 

Jarvis  first  became  fascinated  with  fungi  and 
their  toxins  20  years  ago  while  on  sabbatical  at 
the  University  ot  Virginia.  While  screening 
plants  for  chemicals  to  fight  tumors,  he  isolated 
a compound  that  proved  active  against 
leukemia  in  mice. 

“The  compound,  a trichothecene,  had  no 
business  being  there,”  Jarvis  says.  Extremely 
phytotoxic,  it  should  have  killed  the  plant — 
which  had  been  collected  at  random  in  Brazil — 
yet  the  plant  lived  on,  unaffected. 

It  was  a graduate  student  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  who  first  isolated  trichothecene 
Irom  Stachybotrys  in  the  early  ’70s.  Since  then 
other  chemicals  have  been  found  in  Stachy- 
botrys— including  cyclosporins,  chemicals  used 
to  stop  rejection  in  organ  transplants. 

Recently  Stachybotrys  and  its  trichothecene 
poisons  have  been  implicated  as  a serious  threat 
to  human  health  but  not  because  people  are  eat- 
ing them.  Folks  are  inhaling  the  black  mold 
when  Stachybotrys  contaminates  the  air  of  water- 
damaged  buildings  and  homes. 

An  expert  on  molds  that  infect  buildings 
and  cause  human  illness,  Jarvis  at  first  found  it 
hard  to  believe  that  Stachybotrys  could  be  mak- 
ing people  sick.  The  mold  won't  grow  just  any- 
where; it  has  a specialized  niche — not  the  kind 
a building  usually  provides.  Instead  this  partic- 
ular species  needs  dampness  and  large  amounts 
of  cellulose  for  food,  which  is  why  it  thrives  on 
straw  and  hay,  he  explains. 

During  World  War  II  Stachybotrys 
devoured  the  cotton  tents  of  U.S.  troops 
fighting  in  the  humid  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

It  was  also  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  hors- 
es (and,  ironically,  their  veterinarians)  in  the 
Ukraine  during  that  same  war.  As  horses 
began  to  die,  a paranoid  Stalin  had  the  vets 

Dr.  Bruce  Jarvis  turns  technology  loose  on  deadly 
molds  that  show  up  where  they  shouldn't. 
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shot  because  he  was  convinced  they  were 
killing  the  horses  to  sabotage  the  war  effort, 
says  Jarvis.  “The  horses  continued  to  die  and 
Stalin  was  about  to  order  more  executions 
when  a black  mold — Stachybotrys — was  discov- 
ered on  the  horse  feed.” 

There  were,  however,  few  cases  of  Stachybotrys 
toxicosis  in  the  United  States,  he  continues. 
Then  in  the  late  ’80s,  Jarvis  answered  a call 
from  a toxicologist  who  was  investigating  the 
medical  problems  of  a family  in  the  affluent 
Chicago  suburbs.  Plagued  by  respiratory  prob- 
lems, skin  rashes,  sores  and  hair  loss,  the  cause 
appeared  to  be  Stachybotrys  growing  on  the  bed- 
room ceiling. 

“I  was  quite  skeptical,”  Jarvis  admits. 
“Stachybotrys  is  difficult  to  produce  and  this  just 
wasn’t  the  right  environment.”  Tests  of  the 
black  mold  proved  otherwise.  It  was  Stachybotrys 
all  right,  and  the  isolated  samples  contained  tri- 
chothecene  toxins,  known  skin  irritants. 

Huge  balls  of  the  mold  intruder  had  been 
thriving  for  years  and  infiltrating  the  air-han- 
dling system  because  the  family  never  fixed  a 
leaky  roof.  Jarvis  advised  the  family  to  evacuate 
until  the  mold  was  removed.  He  also  told  the 
clean-up  crew  to  wear  protective  clothing,  a 
warning  “blithely  ignored,”  he  says,  “until 
workers  began  swelling  up  like  balloons  and 
getting  red  sores.” 

Then  workers  returned  wearing  moon  suits 
to  finish  the  job  and  the  family  returned  home 
without  further  problems.  Jarvis  published  his 
findings  in  a journal  called  Atmospheric  Environ- 
ment^ where  “it  languished  in  the  literature 
until  about  three  years  ago.” 

Then  a physician  in  Cleveland  treated  a 
number  of  infants  with  pulmonary  hemosidero- 
sis or  bleeding  lungs,  a condition  that  normally 
strikes  about  one  in  700,000  and  usually  results 
from  trauma.  What  was  even  more  perplexing 
was  that  an  infant  would  recover  in  the  hospi- 
tal, go  home  and  then  return  a few  days  later 
with  the  same  problem.  The  mysterious  out- 
break brought  scientists  from  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  who  began  looking  for  insecti- 
cides and  pathogens.  It  was  then  that  Stachy- 
botrys reared  its  moldy  head. 

The  homes  of  the  affected  babies  had  experi- 


enced major  flooding  the  previous  year  and 
experts  eventually  uncovered  Stachybotrys  flour- 
ishing in  air  return  systems  or  basement  crawl 
spaces.  The  CDC  turned  to  Jarvis  for  a chemical 
analysis  of  the  molds  found  in  the  homes. 

Jarvis  examined  two  sets  of  molds — those 
from  homes  where  infants  experienced  bleeding 
lungs  (case  homes),  and  homes  where  the  mold 
grew  but  no  one  got  sick  (control  homes).  Curi- 
ously enough,  isolated  samples  from  case  homes 
and  control  homes  were  chemically  identical. 

So  why  did  infants  get  sick  and  not  other 
family  members?  Probably  the  developing 
lungs  of  infants  are  more  sensitive  to  mold, 
Jarvis  says.  The  incident  did  prompt  a powerful 
public  education  program  about  repairing  water 
damage  and  using  dehumidifiers. 

Despite  this  recent  notoriety,  Stachybotrys  is 
relatively  uncommon  as  far  as  molds  go.  Most 
people  will  encounter  more  prevalent  species 
such  as  Cladosporium,  Aspergillus  and  Penicillium 
and  these  usually  cause  allergic  reactions  rather 
than  toxic  ones.  Jarvis’  experience  with  all  these 
fungi  has  brought  him  out  of  the  lab  and  into 
the  courtroom  where  he’s  testified  on  both  sides 
of  the  “sick  building”  issue. 

Stachybotrys  even  conveys  a slight  amount  of 
intrigue.  While  preparing  to  interview  Jarvis, 
an  Internet  search  produces  a research  paper  by 
Iracji  scientists  who  were  investigating  Stachy- 
botrys and  its  toxic  effects  on  humans.  “Warn- 
ing: Report  Classified,  ” says  the  Defense 
Department. 

Jarvis  is  familiar  with  the  work.  The  fear  is 
that  trichothecenes  from  Stachybotrys  could 
become  part  of  the  Iraqi  chemical  warfare  arse- 
nal. “It  won’t  happen.  Stachybotrys  is  much  too 


Name:  Bruce  B.  Jarvis 


Title:  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry 

Education:  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Colorado,  1966 

Philosophy:  Keep  your  build- 
ing dry  or  the  boogie  man  will 
get  you. 

The  Book  I'm  reading  now: 

The  Ascent  of  Science  by  Brian 
L.  Silver 

Greatest  Satisfaction:  Seeing 
my  grandchildren  growing  up. 

Favorite  chemist:  Fred  Bord- 
well,  professor  emeritus  at 
Northwestern  University.  As  a 
new  postdoc  I was  worried 
about  running  out  of  ideas.  He 
told  me  to  work  hard  in  the  lab 
and  the  ideas  would  come  natu- 
rally— he  was  right. 

If  I weren't  a chemist,  I'd 

be...some  kind  of  biologist. 


The  mysterious  outhreak  brought  scientists  from  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  who  began  looking  for  insecticides  and 
pathogens.  It  was  then  that  Stachybotrys  reared  its  moldy  head. 

hard  to  grow  in  large  scale  and,  at  the  same 
time,  get  it  to  produce  the  toxins,  ” he  says. 

In  the  world  of  molds,  at  least  there’s  one 
less  thing  to  worry  about.  — GC 
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Stage  Presence 

Physicality,  emotion  and  a painterly  tableau  are  what  two 
Yugoslavia  emigres — hushand'and-wife  alumni  of  the  theatre’s 
M.F.A.  program — want  audiences  to  experience  when  they 


stage  Anton  Chekhov’s  The  Seagull  at 
Pugliese  Theatre  this  November. 

Natasha  and  Zeljko  Djukic  met  as 
undergraduate  students  at  the  Radio  and 
Drama  Conservatory  in  Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia.  Zeljko,  M.RA.  ’94,  had  direct- 
ed in  Yugoslavia  before  entering  the  Uni- 
versity ot  Maryland  where  he  studied  the- 
ater history  and  criticism.  Natasha,  M.RA. 
’95,  originally  intended  to  focus  on  theater 
administration.  She  switched  to  costume 
design  after  taking  a class  with  Professor 
Helen  Huang,  who  became  her  mentor  and 
remains  a close  friend.  Now  Natasha  teach- 
es her  own  students  as  member  of  the  the- 
ater faculty  at  James  Madison  University. 

While  at  Maryland  the  pair  became 
interested  in  forming  their  own  D.C.- 
based  theater  group.  What  has  emerged  is 
the  three-year-old  company.  The  Utopian 


Theatre  Asylum  (TUTA),  which  empha- 
sizes theatricality  and  an  ensemble  acting 
style. 

Zeljko  believes  actors  must  think  first 
about  their  physical  presence  on  the 
stage — before  reading  the  text  or  consid- 
ering the  characters.  "It’s  very  hard  for  an 
actor  to  realize  that  he  has  to  be  his  own 
material,”  says  Zeljko.  “You  have  to  stand 
out  there  on  stage  before  you  speak.” 

Too  often,  he  thinks,  theater  depart- 
ments undervalue  this  learning  process 
and  focus  instead  on  the  end  result,  a pro- 
fessional-quality production.  Zeljko ’s 
solution  is  to  hold  a cast  workshop  before 
rehearsals  begin  where  the  focus  is  on 
understanding  physical  presence.  It’s  a 
process  he  used  successfully  when  he  pro- 
duced Leonce  and  Lena  at  the  university  in 
1994  as  a gradate  student. 


Zeljko  Djukic  directed  "Quartet" 

(above  left).  Costumes  for  that  pro- 
duction and  "Farming"  (above  right) 
were  designed  by  Natasha  Djukic. 

"I  tend  to  make  actors  physical- 
ly express  their  emotions,”  says 
Zeljko,  who  believes  that  theater 
should  be  approached  as  an  event 
that  is  live  and  of-the-moment.  t~ 

Ror  The  Seagull,  he  has  asked  Natasha 
to  create  painterly  images  through  her  1 

costume  designs.  Because  the  cast  is  large 
and  most  appear  on  stage  together,  he 
wants  them  to  resemble  scenes  from  a 
family  album. 

“His  particular  style  really  challenges 
me — in  a positive  way,”  says  Natasha, 
who  says  it  was  Zeljko  who  first  taught 
her  that  every  costume  has  to  have  its 
story,  to  exist  as  a theatrical  piece  and  not 
a museum  piece.  Ror  this  production, 

Natasha  says  she  will  rely  on  overlaying 
textures  and  a subtle  palette,  with  a sepia 
tonality,  making  use  of  Edwardian  ele- 
ments but  also  hinting  at  the  present  day. 

"I  enjoy  shifting  costumes  just  a touch 
so  that  It  appeals  to  the  modern  eye  as 
something  that  you  recognize,”  she  says. 
“When  you  do  that,  you  start  recognizing 
yourself  in  the  play,  as  well.  ” — DB 


The  Djukics  newest  collaboration  will  be  a Uni- 
versity Theatre  production  of  Chekhov's  The 
Seagull,  on  stage  at  Pugliese  Theatre  this 
November. 
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JAZZ  ARTIST  PRACTICES 
WHAT  HE  TEACHES 

' When  versatile  woodwind 
player  Chris  Vadala  shows  up 
onstage,  he  brings  with  him  a 
variety  of  professional  titles — 
performer,  instructor,  session 
' recording  artist,  composer  and 
arranger.  Director  of  Jazz 
Studies  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  since  1993,  Vadala 
is  comfortable  with  this  col- 
lection of  titles.  "I  love  to  per- 
form, but  I also  love  to  teach," 
says  the  classically  trained 
1 musician  who  has  played  with 
many  ol  the  industry’s  lead- 
I ing  jazz  artists. 

Vadala  has  appeared  on 
’ almost  100  recordings — and 
can  count  five  gold  and  two 
' platinum  albums  plus  two 
Grammys — from  his  13-year 
stint  with  the  Chuck  Man- 
gione  Quartet.  He  has 
jammed  with  the  likes  of 
Dizzy  Gillespie,  Doc  Severin- 
sen  and  Chick  Corea  and  still 
performs  nationally  on  a regu- 
lar basis.  This  past  summer 
included  several  gigs  with  a 
reunited  Mangione  group. 

His  duties  at  Maryland 
consist  of  directing  the  Jazz 
, Ensemble  and  Jazz  Lab  Band 
as  well  as  indi- 
vidual instruc- 
tion in  saxo- 
phone and 
improvisation. 

Mention  the 
word  “jazz”  to 
some  and  they 
envision  dark, 
smoky  night- 
clubs filled 
with  seedy 
characters  nod- 


ding their  heads  to  random 
musical  phrases.  Not  so,  says 
Vadala,  who  refers  to  jazz  as 
American  classical  music. 

“Jazz  is  really  an  American 
treasure  and  an  American  art 
form,”  he  says.  “It’s  a hybrid 
of  cultures  and  ethnic  ingredi- 
ents— Alro-American,  Creole, 
Latin  and  European  musical 
influences  all  combine  togeth- 
er— similar  to  the  melting  pot 
of  American  society  itself.” 
And  the  majority  of  today’s 
top  jazz  artists  are  classically 
trained  performers  who  could 
sit  with  any  of  the  world’s 
major  symphonies,  says 
Vadala,  who  earned  his  under- 
graduate degree  from  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music  and 
a master’s  in  clarinet  from 
Connecticut  College. 

“Jazz  players  nowadays  are 
learning  this  art  form  not  so 
much  on  the  street... but  in 
academic  institutions,”  he 
says.  “And  they’re  trained  to 
be  as  proficient  and  as  versa- 
tile as  any  concert  violinist  or 
any  professional  opera  singer. 
They  just  happen  to  be  play- 
ing in  a different  dialect. . . as 
in  Stravinsky  and  Brahms  ver- 
sus Duke  Ellington  and  Count 
Basie.” 

Vadala  says 
Maryland’s  pro- 
gram stresses 
the  one  aspect 
of  jazz  that  is 

Chris  Vadala  has 
five  gold  and  two 
platinum  albums 
from  his  13-year 
career  with  the 
Chuck  Mangione 
Quartet. 


Media  With  a Message 


fieri  Parks,  associate  professor  of  American  Studies  and 
associate  dean  of  Undergraduate  Studies,  is  quite  aware 
tfiat  sfie  fias  lived  long  enougfi  to  see  tfie  music  of  fier  youtfi 
become  fasfiionably  retro.  She  makes  this  admission  during  a 
spirited  conversation  with  the  author  of  a new  book  on  George 
Clinton  and  Parliament  Funkadelic — one  of  her  favorite  bands. 

It's  part  of  another  weekly  presentation  of  "Media  Mat- 
ters," a public  radio  show  co-hosted  by  Parks  and  Baltimore 
Sun  television  critic  David  Zurawik.  The  program,  which  is 
broadcast  on  WJHU,  88.1  FM,  Baltimore,  offers  an  educated 
and  colorful  view  of  television  viewing  habits  and  other  issues 
pertaining  to  popular  culture  and  media. 

A key  factor  to  the  show's  success  is  its  balance  of  fun  and 
serious  topics.  For  example,  a rumination  on  the  merits  of 
1970s  funk  music  can  segue  into  a segment  discussing  Ameri- 
ca's declining  sense  of  civic  responsibility  or  the  consequences 
of  dishonesty  in  journalism. 

"We're  like  a classroom  on  a very  good  day,  with  highly 
motivated  students,"  says  Parks.  "We  want  to  present  meaty 
ideas,  but  in  a way  that's  pleasant  for  listeners." 

And,  she  says,  the  audience  appreciates  the  fact  that  she 
and  Zurawik  have  genuine  mutual  respect.  "It  comes  across 
that  we  really  do  like  each  other,"  says  Parks,  "We're  not  man- 
ufactured, like  Milli  Vanilli."  — BM 


the  most  difficult  to  master — 
the  ability  for  spontaneous 
improvisation.  “That’s  one  of 
the  things  we’re  trying  to 
push  here,  that  creative 
aspect. . .to  give  these  students 
an  opportunity  to  show  their 
own  soul,”  he  says.  “And  the 
way  I teach  that  is  to  require 
an  awful  lot  of  listening  and 
an  awful  lot  of  participation. 
You’ve  got  to  get  out  there 
and  play  and  you  have  to  make 


some  mistakes.” 

Is  it  difficult  to  have  dual 
roles  as  both  an  instructor  and 
performer?  “No,  not  at  all," 
Vadala  replies.  "Performance  is 
very  important  for  me. . . but  I 
get  a real  joy  out  of  watching 
students  grow  and  getting 
inspired.  And  if  I have  a little 
bit  to  do  with  that,  it  gives 
me  as  much  joy  as  going  out 
on  the  stage  and  having  a 
good  performance.”  — TV 
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David  Driskell’s  Artful  Authority 


As  a mentor  to  artists, 
collectors  and  his  tori- 
ans,  Distinguished  Uni- 
versity Professor  of  Art 
David  C . Driskell  has 
been  a quiet  catalyst  to 
the  evolution  of  African 
American  art  of  the 
20th  century. 


Regarded  as  a leading  authority  on  African 
American  art,  David  Driskell  is  the  author  of 
the  pioneering  Two  Cmturks  of  Black  American 
Art — now  considered  a standard  for  surv'ey  in 
art  historical  scholarship.  He  has  reached  an 
even  broader  audience,  having  written  the 
script  for  a ground-breaking  television  show  in 
197"'.  He  has  poured  time,  resources  and  schol- 
arship into  art  that  for  too  long  has  been 
neglected  by  mainstream  museums. 

For  more  than  20  years,  Driskell  has  sers'ed 
as  curator  of  Camille  and  Bill  Cosby’s  collection 
of  African  American  art — the  largest  private 
collection  in  the  world.  Last  year,  the  President 
ol  the  United  States  consulted  him  before  pur- 


chasing the  first  work  by  an  African  American 
artist  to  be  added  to  White  House  Collection. 

And  along  the  way,  Driskell  himself  has 
amassed  a museum-worthy  art  collection — 
works  by  leading  African  American  artists, 
many  of  whom  he  knows  personally.  Now,  the 
first  comprehensive  exhibition  of  African  Amer- 
ican art  from  the  Driskell  Collection  will  be  on 
view  at  the  university's  Art  Gallery,  October  22 
through  December  19,  before  traveling  to  sev- 
eral venues  in  the  United  States  from  January 
1999  to  February  2001. 

The  100  works  selected  for  the  exhibition 
reveal  the  path  ol  Driskell’s  life  and  his  immea- 
surable impact  on  our  notion  of  black  culture 
and  its  importance  within  the  American  cultur- 
al landscape.  The  exhibition  also  offers  a 
glimpse  of  Driskell's  archive  of  50,000  letters, 
writings,  photographs,  inters'iews  and  other 
documents  from  African  American  cultural  his- 


tory. 


According  to  curator  Juanita  Holland,  Nar- 
ratives of  African  American  Art  and  Identity:  The 
David  C.  Driskell  Collection  focuses  on  the  com- 
plex unfolding  of  racial  identity  as  expressed  in 
African  American  art,  and  the  various  strategies 
these  artists  have  used  to  pursue  their  aesthetic 
and  expressive  concerns,  to  establish  their  place 
in  the  world  of  art,  and  to  further  social  and 
political  agendas. 

The  breadth  of  Driskell’s  collec- 
tion is  extraordinary.  Its  earliest 
works  date  from  the  late  19th 
century.  Early-20th  century 
artists  featured  include  key 
figures  from  the  Harlem 
Renaissance,  such  as  James 
VanDerZee,  Aaron  Douglas  and 
Hale  Woodruff.  Other  artists  in 
the  exhibition  placed  prominently 
in  the  ’40s,  ’50s  and  ’60s  and 
include  those  still  working  today: 

Elizabeth  Catlett,  Jacob 
Lawrence,  Alma 
Thomas,  Roy  DeCara- 
va,  Sam  Gilliam, 

Keith  Morrison, 

Melvin  Edwards, 

Margo  Humphrey, 
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Capturing  a Colorful  Life 


Terry  Adkins,  Martin  Puryear  and  many  others. 

The  exhibition  is  organized  around  five 
themes  that  trace  a chronological  narrative  of  a 
century  of  African  American  art,  Holland  says 
she  chose  the  ways  in  which  the  history  of  shift- 
ing attitudes  about  race  and  identity  are  reflect- 
ed in  the  creation,  reception  and  validation  of 
African  American  art. 

Cultural  emancipation  (1880-1920),  the 
New  Negro  Movement  (1920-1940),  institu- 
tional patronage  through  the  Black  Academy 
(1930-1960),  radical  politics  (1950-1980)  and 
the  current  global  arts  movement  are  represent- 
ed under  the  five  subheadings. 

An  accompanying  catalogue,  published  by 
Pomegranate  Press  of  California,  includes  essays 
by  prominent  scholars  as  well  as  color  reproduc- 
tions of  all  100  works  in  the  exhibition.  Entries 
indicating  the  date  each  piece  was  acquired  pro- 
vide insight  into  Driskell’s  collecting  process. 

Brief  biographical  chronologies  of  the  artists 
reveal  a web  of  connections  among  indi- 
viduals who  were  often  mutual 
friends,  colleagues,  teachers  and  men- 
tors within  the  evolving  disciplines  of 
African  American  art  and  art  history. 
Among  the  6l  artists  represented  in 
the  exhibition,  a significant  number  have 
oHul  lived,  worked,  received  their  education  or 
Mr  have  been  significantly  influenced  by  the 
^ Washington,  D.C.,  community  and  social 
environment. 

After  closing  at  Maryland,  Narratives  and 
the  companion  Echoes  exhibitions  will 
travel  to  Colby  College  Museum  of 
Art  in  Waterville,  Maine,  the  Fine 
Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco, 
Atlanta’s  High  Museum  of  Art  and 
the  Newark  Museum.  — DB 
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David  C.  Driskell 


hile  the  Narratives  exhibition  commemo- 
rates David  Driskell's  place  as  celebrat- 
ed scholar  and  interpreter  of  African  American 
culture,  a companion  exhibition,  Echoes: 

Driskell  the  Artist,  presents  his  personal  vision 
through  30  works  of  art  that  span  four  decades. 

The  exhibition  explores  the  evolution  of 
Driskell's  style  from  his  early  work  in  the  1950s 
when,  as  an  undergraduate  at  Howard  University,  he  experimented  with  social 
realism,  up  through  his  present  works  that  incorporate  a rich  vocabulary  of 
color,  form,  materials  and  iconographical  reference. 

As  an  artist,  Driskell's  range  of  mediums  includes  the  tradition  of  quilt-mak- 
ing that  was  his  mother's  craft,  as  well  as  oil,  watercolor,  woodcut,  lithograph 
and  gouache.  Adrienne  Childs,  a graduate  student  in  art  history,  is  the  curator 
of  the  exhibition  that  runs  in  the  West  Gallery  October  22  through  November 
21 . For  the  past  two  years,  she  has  worked  closely  with  Driskell  as  assistant 
curator  for  the  Narratives  exhibition  and  production  manager  for  its  accompa- 
nying catalogue. 

The  works  Childs  selected  reflect  a multitude  of  influences  on  Driskell's  life 
and  art:  his  Southern  heritage,  his  trips  to  Africa,  his  religion,  his  interest  in 
nature,  and  the  complex  racial  and  social  identities  of  America.  Above  all  else, 
the  most  noted  and  perhaps  most  intrinsic  quality  of  Driskell's  artistry  is  his 
brilliant  use  of  color. 

As  art  historian  Leslie  King-Hammond  has  described  in  her  recent  article  in 
the  International  Review  of  African  American  Art,  Driskell  is  "an  artist  still  with 
crucial  productive  time  on  his  side  seeking  to  create  new  visual  frontiers  for 
himself."  — DB 


Among  the  100  works  in  the  exhi- 
bition are,  left  to  right:  William  H. 
Johnson's  watercolor  on  paper. 
Children  Playing  London  Bridge, 
c.  1942;  Augusta  Savage's  bronze. 
Gamin,  1930;  Mary  Lovelace 
O'Neal's  lithograph.  Racism  Is 
Like  Rain,  Either  It  Is  Raining  or  It 
Is  Gathering  Somewhere,  1993; 
and  Margo  Humphrey's  litho- 
graph, The  Last  Bar-B-Que,  1989. 
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Lipitz  Gift  Targets  Joint  Initiatives 

The  ways  public  policy  anel  private  enterprise  intersect  to  sus- 
tain  American  competitiveness  are  the  focus  of  a new  acaeiemic 
initiative  at  Marylanel.  An  initial  $1.5  million  gift  to  the  School 


ot  Public  Affairs  Irom  alumnus  Roger  C. 
Lipitz  ‘64  will  make  it  possible  ior  the 
school  to  pursue  research,  teaching  and 
special  programs  in  the  increasingly 
important  area  ol  public/private  collabora- 
tions. The  gilt,  made  through  the  Lipitz 
Family  Foundation,  establishes  the  Roger 
C.  Lipitz  Distinguished  Chair  in  Public 
Policy  and  Private  Enterprise. 

Lipitz,  one  ol  the  founders  of  Meridian 
Healthcare  and  current  chair  of  the  Balti- 
more Development  Corporation,  present- 
ed the  gift  at  a formal  signing  ceremony 
lasr  June.  His  goal  is  to  have  the  Lipitz 
chair  lead  the  effort  to  develop  teaching 
and  research  programs  aimed  at  enhanc- 
ing mutual  understanding  and  encourag- 
ing reciprocal  learning  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  business  communities  on 
issues  such  as  health  care,  the  privatiza- 
tion of  government  functions  and  chang- 


ing regulatory  strategies  affecting  the 
workplace,  environment,  food  and  drugs 
and  medical  devices. 

A key  area  of  concern  is  the 
strengthening  of  relationships 
between  business  concepts  and  poli- 
cy making,  with  the  intention  of 
promoting  private  markets  and 
profit-making  incentives  while 
maximizing  the  public  good. 

A search  committee  headed  by 
I.M.  Destler,  professor  and  director  of  the 
Center  for  International  and  Security 
Studies,  and  composed  of  faculty  from  the 
School  of  Public  Affairs  and  the  Robert 
H.  Smith  School  of  Business,  is  charged 
wirh  selecting  a nationally  known  schol- 
ar practitioner  to  serv'e  as  the  first  Lipitz 
Chair  and  to  head  the  new  Center  for 
Public  Policy  and  Private  Enterprise  at 
the  School  of  Public  Affairs.  An  ad  hoc 


advisory  board  of  business  and  opinion 
leaders  in  the  state  of  Maryland  is 
involved  in  establishing  the  mission  and 
priorities  of  the  center  and  assisting  with 
the  recruitment  process. 

“The  Lipitz  Chair  is  the  seed  from 
which  will  grow  a major  national  center 
focused  on  the  emerging  and  evolving 
nature  of  public/private  relations,”  says 
Susan  C.  Schwab,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Public  Affairs.  “Mr.  Lipitz  is  pro- 
viding the  personal  leadership  for 
the  study  of  an  immensely  impor- 
tant aspect  of  our  society:  how 
some  of  our  most  basic  elements 
relate  and  cooperate." 

When  it  is  fully  established,  the 
Center  for  Public  Policy  and  Pri- 
vate Enterprise  will  offer  symposia, 
lectures,  debates  and  publications  focus- 
ing on  issues  involving  the  interaction  of 
business,  government  and  the  nonprofit 
sectors;  conferences  ro  bring  together  top 
government  and  business  leaders,  non- 
profits and  the  media;  and  executive  edu- 
cation programs  for  senior  government 
managers  or  select  groups  of  government, 
business  and  non-profit  executives. 

Established  in  1981,  the  School  of 
Public  Affairs  offers  a comprehensive 
graduate  program  in  public  policy  and 
management,  providing  current  and 
future  leaders  with  the  knowledge  and 
skills  to  craft  and  implement  productive 
policies  across  the  public,  private  and 
non-profit  sectors.  In  its  first-ever  ranking 
of  graduate  programs  in  public  policy, 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report  placed  the 
School  of  Public  Affairs  at  10  nationally 
for  environmental  policy  and  20  among 
all  public  and  private  universities.  The 
Lipitz  gift  is  the  largest  ever  received  by 
the  school.  — JP 

From  right:  Dean  Susan  Schwab,  then- 
President  Brit  Kirwan,  Roger  Lipitz  '64 
and  his  wife,  Flo,  make  the  Lipitz  Chair  a 
reality.  Above:  Lipitz  as  a 1964  graduate  of 
the  business  college. 
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It’s  Easy  Bein’  Bronze 


ay  1998  graduates  pledged  nearly  $19,000  to  add  a 
bit  of  character  to  the  campus — Muppet  character, 
that  is.  As  its  senior  gift,  the  Class  of  1998  will  commission 
a life-size  bronze  sculpture  of  Muppets  creator,  Jim  Henson 
'60,  and  his  amphibian  alter  ego,  Ke.rmit  the  Frog.  In  1955, 
when  Henson  was  a freshman  at  Man/land,  WRC-TV  gave 
him  five  minutes  of  airtime  twice  daily  to  do  his  own  show, 
"Sam  and  Friends."  The  show  introduced  the  now  iconic 
Kermit,  who  was  green,  but  not  quite  recognizable  as  a frog. 

Senior  Council  member  Ahmed  Attia,  who  graduated 
with  a dual  degree  in  accounting  and  finance,  presented  a 
symbolic  check  to  the  university  during  Commencement 
exercises.  The  sculpture  of  Henson,  seated  on  a bench 
with  Kermit  perched  upon  his  knee,  will  be  placed  in  front 
of  Adele  H.  Stamp  Student  Union,  near  the  corner  of 
Library  Lane  and  Campus  Drive.  — JP 


THE  CAMPAIGN  GLASS  IS 
HALF-FULL 

Less  than  one  year  after  the 
public  announcement  of  Bold 
Vision  • Bright  Future,  the  cam- 
paign reached  its  half-way 
mark  and  is  rapidly  realizing 
the  priorities  set  for  the  $350 
million  goal.  Here  are  some  of 
the  ways  private  support  is 
making  an  impact. 

• The  former  College  of  Busi- 
ness and  Management  now 
carries  the  name  of  its  benefac- 
tor— The  Robert  H.  Smith 


School  of  Business.  Smith  ’50 
gave  $15  million  to  enhance 
academics  and  research. 

• Sophomore  Michael  O’Con- 
nell received  the  first  Charles 
Merrick  Wilson  Queen  Anne’s 
County  Scholarship,  given  by 
Wilson’s  widow. 

• Engineering  students  learn 
and  conduct  research  in  the 
Jasmine  Telecommunications 
Laboratory,  a state-of-the-art 
facility  that  supports  activities 
in  digital  and  wireless  commu- 
nications, multimedia  systems 
and  network  simulation. 


Adisai  Bodharamik,  Ph.D., 
electrical  engineering,’?  1,  is 
Jasmine’s  president  and  CEO. 

• University  Libraries  estab- 
lished the  Peterson  Archive 
and  Library  of  Early  American 
Building  Technology  and  His- 
toric Preservation,  containing 
the  papers  and  library  of 
Charles  Peterson,  the  “con- 
science of  the  historic  preserva- 
tion movement.” 

• Landscape  architecture  stu- 
dents design  in  three-dimen- 
sions, thanks  to  the  same  vir- 
tual reality  software  used  to 
create  the  frighteningly  real 
dinosaurs  in  Jurassic  Park — a 
gift  in  kind  from  Alias/Wave- 
front Corp.,  a division  of  Sili- 
con Graphics. 

• Business  students  find  career 
support  at  the  Leo  Van 
Munching  Jr.  Undergraduate 
Business  Career  Center,  initiat- 
ed last  year  with  a $2.,5  mil- 
lion endowment  from  the 
1950  graduate. 

• The  Gossett  Football  Team 
House  serves  as  headquarters 
for  the  football  program,  part 
of  a generous  $2  million 
planned  gift  from  Barry  and 
Mary  Gossett. 

“It  is  wonderful  that  so 
many  people  believe  in  the 
University  of  Maryland  and 
share  our  vision  for  the  future,” 
says  Brenda  Brown  Rever  ’65, 
campaign  vice  chair.  “Because 
of  their  support,  we  have  been 
able  to  raise  funds  for  a wide 
variety  of  priorities  across  the 
university,”  adds  chair  Paul  H. 
Mullan  ’68,  M.B.A.  ’70. 

“With  President  Dan  Mote’s 
leadership,  we  look  forward  to 
building  upon  our  success  and 
achieving  the  campaign  goal.” 


BOLD 

VISION 

BRIGHT 

FUTURE 

THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF 

MARYLAND 

The  university's  compre- 
hensive campaign 
reached  a significant 
milestone,  achieving 
more  than  50  percent  of 
Its  $350  million  goal. 

During  fiscal  year 
1998,  13  contributors 
made  gifts  or  pledges  of 
$1  million  or  more,  bring- 
ing the  number  to  36 
during  the  campaign. 
More  than  21 ,000  indi- 
viduals made  commit- 
ments to  campaign  prior- 
ities last  year. 


A As  of  Aug.  31,  1998,  the 
university  realized  $176.9 
million  in  gifts  from  faculty, 
friends,  corporations  and 
foundations. 
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Big  Fish  in  a Bigger  Pond 


The  date  was  Jan.  31,  1998.  The  men’s  and 
women’s  swim  teams  competed  against  the  Uni- 
versity  of  North  Carolina  tor  the  hrst  time  ever 


Senior  swimmer  Scott 
Grayson  (top)  displays  his 
winning  breaststroke  in  a win- 
ning pool. 


in  the  Campus 
Recreation 
Center's  nata- 
torium.  It  was 
1 1 a.m.  on  a 
Saturday  morning,  and  some  750  spectators 
filled  the  stands  to  demonstrate  Terp  support. 

The  sight  confirmed  what  coach  Jim  Wen- 
hold  had  suspected  all  along;  that  the  Terps' 
new  home  base  was  something  special. 

"All  through  the  design  and  construction, 
before  we  went  into  competition,"  he  says,  "I 
knew  we  were  going  to  have  a pool  that  ranked 
as  one  of  the  best  in  the  nation.”  Ironically,  the 
Terps'  opponent  at  that  first  meet.  North  Car- 
olina, boasts  the  best  aquatic  facility  in  the 
country — Corey  Natatonum. 

“Coach  Comfort  [of  North  Carolina}  was 
very  complimentary  of  the 
pool,”  says  Wenhold.  “He 
called  it  the  'Corey  Natato- 
riLim  of  the  '90s.  ' 

The  introduction  of  the 
Main  land  natatorium  was 
one  highlight  of  a success- 
ful season  in  which  the 
men's  team  posted  a win- 
ning record  in  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference  for  the 
third  consecutive  year,  and 
the  women  for  the  fourth. 

Not  bad,  says  Wenhold,  for 
a program  where  “just  five 
years  ago  we  only  wanted 
to  be  able  to  move  forward 
each  year." 


He  hopes  to  move  further  still  during  the 
1999  season  by  equalling  or  besting  both 
teams'  winning  records.  The  new  pool  will  be  a 
great  asset  in  achieving  these  goals;  it's 
designed  for  fast  swimming  and  features  wave 
reduction,  a gutter  system  that  prevents 
rebound  water  from  bouncing  off  the  walls,  sig- 
nificant depth  (the  shallowest  level  is  eight- 
and-a-half  feet)  and  a pleasantly  open  environ- 
ment, replete  with  tall  windows  and  a view  of 
the  woods,  that  energizes  the  team  and  the  fans. 

“Having  such  a big  home  crowd  come  to  see 
us  is  a real  adrenaline-pumper,"  says  senior  Kim 
Piotro,  who  became  the  first  Maryland  female 
to  win  an  ACC  title  since  1988  with  her  victor}' 
at  the  200-yard  freestyle.  “When  I step  up  to 
the  blocks  with  all  those  people  watching  me,  I 
feel  like  I'm  a star.”  — BM 


THE  "FUN"-DAMENTALS  OF 
ATHLETICS 

Once  upon  a time  at  Mary- 
land, the  business  of  cheering 
was  a formal  affair.  Cheering 
practices,  where  students  duti- 
fully chanted  specially  crafted 
rhymes  and  verses  to  encour- 
age the  fledgling  athletic 
teams,  actually  called  for 
mandatory  attendance. 

How  times  have  changed. 
These  days,  the  task  of  revwing 
up  the  sputtering  spirit  of 
spectators  is  a grand-scale  pro- 
duction. During  football  and 
basketball  games,  the  newly 
appointed  “Mike  Man”  hollers 
cheers  into  his  trusty  micro- 
phone while  the  Terp  cheer- 
leaders flip  and  cartwheel 
along  the  sidelines,  encourag- 
ing the  audience  to  lend  its 
voice.  Mascot  Testudo  engages 
in  appropriately  slapstick 
antics.  The  Mighty  Sound  of 
Maryland,  the  revered  march- 
ing band,  offers  their  energetic 
rendition  of  "Hand  Jive”  while 
the  Maryland  Dancers  strut 
their  stuff  in  time  to  the 
music. 

And  that  might  just  be  the 
pre-game  show. 

“We  re  here  to  support  the 
teams,  and  entertain  the 
crowd  as  well  as  get  them 
involved  in  the  game,"  says 
Tina  Simijoski,  cheerleading 
coach  and  former  Terp  cheer- 
leader herself.  "Our  biggest 
challenge  is  to  get  the  crowd 
to  stand  behind  us  and  yell  the 
cheers  along  with  us — even  if 
we  re  losing.” 

For  Simijoski,  the  overrid- 
ing goal  of  this  long-standing 
tradition  (over  40  years  and 
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counting)  is  to 
make  “fun”  a 
fundamental 
part  of  Maryland 
athletics.  “We 
want  to  re- 
emphasize school 
spirit,"  she  says. 

"We  want  to  get 
everyone  excited 
about  the  games 
and  have  them 
participate.” 

Stephanie 
Dijokran,  coach 
of  the  Maryland 
Dancers,  echoes 
Simijoski's  senti- 
ments for  a 
newer — and  grow- 
ing— tradition. 

The  dance  team 
began  14  years 
ago  as  an  adden- 
dum to  the 
Marching  Band, 
and  team  members 
usually  sat  in  the 
band’s  section  during 
games.  Two  years  ago,  their 
role  was  expanded:  Now,  they 
perform  routines  to  the  band’s 
music  and  execute  what 
Dijokran  calls  “mini-stunts.” 

“Our  role  is  entertain- 
ment,” she  says.  “Sports  are 
becoming  big  business,  and 
dancers  are  a big  part  of  that. 
We  bring  something  new  to 
the  game;  the  crowd  really 
likes  the  variety  of  our  move- 
ments and  our  more  difficult 
routines.” 

“What  don't  we  do  to  rev 
up  a crowd,  other  than  stand 
on  our  heads  and  spit  nick- 
els?” says  L.  Richmond  Sparks, 
director  of  the  marching  and 
pep  bands. 


The  cheerleaders 
and  the  marching 
band  know  how  to 
work  a crowd. 

Anytime  the 
team  in  question 
isn’t  serving  as 
the  focal  point  of 
the  game,  the 
bands  are  tooting 
their  own  horns 
as  “a  reflection  of 
what  just  hap- 
pened or  what  is 
about  to  happen,  ” 
explains  Sparks. 
“We  re  either 
praising  the 
defense  or  pushing  on 
the  offense.  ” 
Thanks  to 
him,  the  Univer- 
sity ol  Maryland 
also  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being 
one  ol  the  first  to 
bring  the  inlamous 
“wave  ” to  the  games: 
Sparks  came  across  the  phe- 
nomenon in  1984  as  an  associ- 
ate directot  ol  the  U.S. 
Olympic  band.  And  the 
Mighty  Sound  ol  Maryland 
carries  its  own  unique  tra- 
dition: After  a Terp  vic- 
tory, the  members  turn 
their  hats  backwards  and 
chant  cadences  as  they 
march  back  to  the  Tawes 
Fine  Arts  Building. 

So  next  time  you  find 
yoursell  in  the  stands  at  a 
Terp  game,  remember  to 
cheet  loud  and  proud. 

They'll  hear  you  not 
only  on  the  field  or 
court,  but  also  on  the 
sidelines.  — BM 


Our  Number  Is  Up — Way  Up 

I eating  the  competition  in  what  many  consider  the  tough- 
I est  athletic  conference  in  the  country  also  has  rewards 
off  the  field.  And  one  such  reward  is  Maryland's  to  savor  as  it 
cracks  into  Top  20  status  for  the  first  time  in  the  Sears  Direc- 
tors' Cup,  the  national  Division  I all-sports  ranking. 

When  Deborah  Yow  completed  her  first  year  as  director  of 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  in  1995,  Maryland  ranked  No.  57 — not 
a pretty  position,  in  standings  released  in  June  by  the  National 
Association  of  College  Directors  of  Athletics,  the  Terrapins'  ath- 
letic program  shared  a four-way  tie  for  19th,  out  of  306  Division  I 
schools.  It  is  the  highest  finish  for  the  Terps  since  the  rankings 
began  five  years  ago. 

Maryland's  38-position  jump  is  the  greatest  in  that  time  peri- 
od by  a school  not  previously  ranked  in  the  top  25.  Says  Yow, 
"Our  aim  is  to  keep  progressing  to  the  point  we  become  a fix- 
ture in  the  Top  10.  We'll  settle  for  nothing  less." 

The  program,  sponsored  by  Sears,  measures  a university's 
overall  athletic  competitiveness  by  awarding  points  based  on 
NCAA  finish  in  a pre-determined  number  of  sports  for  men 
and  women. 

Ranked  against  its  fellow  ACC  schools,  Maryland  stands 
behind  only  No.  2 North  Carolina  and  No.  13  Virginia.  All  told, 
Maryland  scored  points  in  1 1 of  its  24  sports.  Women's 

lacrosse  topped  the  list,  garner- 
ing 100  points;  men's 
lacrosse  followed  with  80 
points;  and  men's  basketball 
grabbed  30.  Field  hockey, 
men's  soccer,  volleyball  and  gym- 
nastics drew  20  points  each, 
with  women's  soccer  and 
tennis,  wrestling  and  men's 
swimming  adding  another  10 
points  each. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a successful 
season. — DB 
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It’s  All  in  the  Game 


All  this  and  a trophy  too;  The  Lady  Terps  celebrate 
their  fourth  straight  NCAA  title,  at  left.  Below,  Cindy 
Timchal  (right)  strategizes  for  victory  with  her  assis- 
tant coaches  Gary  Gait  and  Erin  Brown. 


special  because  we  were  the  first  team  ever  to 
win  back-to-back  tournaments.” 

When  they  won  lor  the  third  time,  in  1997, 
“It  was  astonishing.” 

And  now... “Wow.” 

The  not-so-secret  formula  lor  the  Terps’  suc- 
cess is  a healthy  attitude  towards  the  sport,  and 
towards  the  general  concept  of  athletic  compe- 
tition. “We  put  sports  in  perspective,  ” says 
Timchal.  “We  had  a slow  start  this  season,  so 
we  spent  the  whole  year  practicing  and  getting 
better.  We  have  a lot  of  respect  for  our  oppo- 
nents. We  focus  on  things  we  need  to — not  just 
on  winning.” 

When  coaching,  Timchal  says,  she  concen- 
trates on  her  players’  confidence  in  themselves 
and  their  abilities.  “We  spend  a lot  of  time 
developing  good  stick  skills  and  staying  in 
good  shape,”  she  explains.  “And  above  all  else, 
having  fun.  It  really  all  goes  back  to  why  you 
picked  up  that  stick  and  started  playing  in  the 
first  place;  when  you’re  passionate  about  some- 
thing, you  work  harder  at  it.” 

Timchal,  who  first  picked  up  a lacrosse  stick 
as  an  undergraduate  at  West  Chester  University 
in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  was  first  drawn  to  the 
sport  because  of  its  potential  for  creativity.  “I 
loved  the  speed  element,  and  the  stick-work 
qualities  that  are  enhanced 
by  practice  and  the 
proper  techniques,”  she 
says.  “It’s  similar  to  soccer, 
when  teams  can  almost  magi- 
cally maneuver  the  ball  in  and 
out  of  foot  traffic.”  The  same 
effect  is  achieved  with  the  stick; 
"It’s  great  fun  for  spectators.  ” 
That’s  the  coach’s  take,  but 
how  did  some  of  her  star  players 
come  to  know  and  love  their 
championship  sport?  They  were 
happy  to  explain: 

Cathy  Nelson  ( 199H  graduate 
who  ranks  fourth  in  Maryland’s 


Winning  the  NCAA 
national  title — even 
when  it’s  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year — is 
far  from  everything  for 
the  women’s  lacrosse 
team . 


As  coach  of  the  women’s  lacrosse  team,  Cindy 
Timchal  plays  for  the  moment.  It’s  difficult,  she 
says,  for  her  to  see  beyond  the  action  at  hand. 
She  barely  even  glances  at  the  scoreboard. 

That’s  why,  on  May  1^,  1998,  she  wasn’t 
fully  aware  of  the  Terps’  victory  over  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  in  the  final  game  of  the 
NCAA — or  that  the  Terps  had 
become  the  tournament’s  cham- 
pions for  the  fourth  consecutive 
year — until  the  final  whistle 
blew. 

Months  later,  she  still  find  the 
information  slow  to  process. 

“Wow,”  is  the  simple  reaction 
of  the  third  winningest  coach  in 
women’s  lacrosse  history,  who 
collected  her  2()0th  career  victory 
after  the  Terps  trounced  Loyola 
College  of  Maryland  on  May  3. 

“The  second  time  we  won  the 
NCAA,  it  took  a lot  of  hard 
work,”  she  reflects.  ‘It  was  very 
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all-time  record  book  and 
received  All-American  hon- 
ors last  season):  “Both  of 
my  older  cousins  played 
lacrosse,  so  I picked  it  up 
in  seventh  grade.  It  was  so 
much  fun,  especially  being 
in  the  same  boat  as  the  other 
players;  we  were  all  just  start- 
ing out  in  the  sport. 

“I  like  that  the  game  is  so  fast- 
paced  that  it  takes  a lot  of  skill  to  play 
really  well.  The  competition  is  always  tough,  so 
you  have  to  play  defensively  and  be  on  the 
attack.” 

Kristen  Sommar  (junior  midfielder  who 
achieved  All-American  honors  last  season):  “I 
started  playing  lacrosse  because  it  was  some- 
thing new  and  different.  It  wasn't  very  big  in 
my  hometown — the  girls  mostly  played  softball 
or  soccer — so  I thought  I'd  try  it  out.  I love  the 
way  the  game  develops;  you  have  to  be  ready  for 


Junior  Midfielder  Christie  Jenk- 
ins may  speak  softly,  but  she 
carries  a big  stick. 

anything  and  everything, 
and  just  kind  of  go  with 
the  flow.” 

Alex  Kahoe  (junior  goalie 
who  started  in  all  21  games  of 
the  1998  season):  “In  my  fifth 
and  sixth  grade  gym  classes,  we 
were  taught  every  sport  my  school 
offered — including  lacrosse.  When  we  started 
intramural  teams  in  seventh  grade,  that's  the 
sport  I picked. 

“I  love  being  out  there  with  the  team,  and 
being  able  to  play  so  well  together.  You  can 
really  feel  it  when  everything's  clicking,  when 
we're  succeeding  in  what  we're  doing  and  hav- 
ing fun  with  it  too. 

“Oh,  and  winning  a national  championship 
doesn't  hurt  either.”  — BM 


Going  For  the  “Goal”  in  ’99 


The  men's  lacrosse  team  came  very  close  to  the  proverbial  cigar  in  1998. 

A season  that  featured  1 4 wins  out  of  a total  of  1 7 games  was  highlighted  by  a stunning  vic- 
tory over  top-seeded  Loyola  College  during  the  NCAA  Semifinals  on  May  23.  The  19-8  upset 

marked  the  138th  win  in  the  career  of  coach  Dick  Edell,  making  him  the  all- 
time  leader  among  ACC  men's  lacrosse  coaches. 

And  although  the  final  NCAA  match  against  Princeton  ended  in  defeat 
for  the  Terps,  Edell  remains,  as  always,  enthusiastic  and  optimistic. 

"Our  goal  for  1999,  as  it  is  for  every  year,  is  to  win  the  NCAA,"  he  says. 
"Considering  the  fact  that  the  final  game  is  being  played  right  here  on  campus, 
we're  looking  forward  to  playing  that  game  on  Memorial  Day." 

Edell  is  also  looking  forward  to  the  return  of  several  key  players  from  last  season, 
including  juniors  Kevin  Healy  (goalie),  Brian  Zeller  (midfielder)  and  Scott  Hochstadt 
(attack),  All-American  second  team  members  from  last  year.  Complementing  the 
experience  of  the  veterans  will  be  a host  of  new  recruits  from  a freshman  class  Edell 
calls  one  of  Maryland's  most  athletic  ever. 

"We've  brought  in  a lot  of  tremendous  athletes,"  he  says.  "Now  we're 
going  to  help  some  of  them  grow  into  tremendous  lacrosse  players."  — BM 


on  the 

sideline 


Tossing  Bouquets  as  Easily  as 
Footballs.  Norman  Julius  Esiason 
'84 — best  known  as  Boomer — 
knew  how  to  throw  the  long  ball. 
By  graduation,  the  Terp  quarter- 
back had  bulleted  42  touchdown 
passes  and  broken  17  offensive 
records.  Boomer  was  part  of 
Coach  Bobby  Ross'  quarterback 
stable,  which  included  Stan  Gal- 
baugh  '85  and  Frank  Reich  '85 — 
fellow  Terps  and  NFL  players. 
Boomer's  own  career  with  the 
Cincinnati  Bengals  included  being 
named  NFL  Player  of  the  Year. 

Now,  Boomer  has  traded  his 
Bengals  jersey  for  a long-term 
contract  calling  the  shots  on  ABC's 
"NFL  Monday  Night  Football."  In 
his  new  role,  he  "talks  up  the 
Terps"  whenever  he  can.  But  in 
September,  as  host  of  the  Miss 
America  Pageant,  he  met  a Terp  of 
a different  stripe:  Nicole  Messina, 
JOUR  '97,  Miss  Washington,  D.C., 
and  a top  10  finalist. 

...And  Another  Terp  on  the 
Tube.  Gymnast  Bonnie  Bernstein 
'92,  who  earned  GTE  Academic 
All-American  honors,  is  the  NFL 
sideline  reporter  for  CBS  Sports. 

Honor  Bound.  The  ACC  Honor 
Roll  included  150  student  athletes 
from  Maryland,  recognized  for 
maintaining  at  least  a 3.0  GPA  for 
the  entire  1997-98  academic  year. 
Among  them  were  seven  Terp 
All-Americans  from  last  season; 
field  hockey  midfielder  Christine 
DeBow;  field  hockey  forwards 
Nadine  Bennett  and  Carla 
Tagliente;  women's  lacrosse 
midfielder  Sascha  Newmarch; 
women's  lacrosse  attacker  Cathy 
Nelson;  women's  lacrosse  goalie 
Alex  Kahoe;  and  men's  lacrosse 
goalie  Kevin  Healy. 
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That  old  college  spirit- 
40's  frosh 


OBITUARIES 


Frank  H.  Cronin,  EDUC,  died 
June  1 1,  1998  at  Hill  Haven 
Nursing  Home  in  Adelphi.  He 
was  a retired  University  of  Mary- 
land, College  Park,  golf  director. 
During  his  time  as  a Maryland 
undergraduate,  Cronin  was  award- 
ed a track  scholarship  and  was  a 
five-time  Southern  Conference 
champion.  After  graduating,  he 
began  his  career  as  a boxing  coach. 
He  then  coached  golf  until  he 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during 
World  War  II.  Upon  his  return,  he 
became  the  university’s  director  of 
golf  and  associate  professor  of 
physical  education.  Cronin  retired 
in  1980. 


David  A.  Field,  Ph.ED,  EDUC, 
the  founder  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  Gymkana  Troupe,  died 
April  14,  1998.  Field  taught  in 
the  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion at  Maryland  from  1945  to 
1956.  In  1946  he  founded  the 
Gymkana  Troupe,  the  only 
remaining  university-sponsored 
exhibition  gymnastics  group  in  the 
country.  The  troupe,  one  of  the 
oldest  groups  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  is  known  nationally 
for  its  drug-  and  alcohol-free  par- 
ticipants. The  troupe  performs 
across  the  country  and,  in  1996, 
the  National  Association  for  Home 
Builders  deemed  Gymkana  “the 
best  show  ever.”  That  same  year,  at 
the  50th  Gymkana  Home  Show, 
Field  was  honored  as  the  troupe's 
founder  and  for  his  contri- 
bution to  gymnastics  in 
Maryland. 

As  an  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  stu- 
dent at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  Field  was  a 
member  of  the  Big 
Ten  Championship 
gymnastics  team.  He  also 
served  in  World  War  11  as 
an  Army  Air  Force  pilot. 

He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  two  sons,  one  daugh- 
ter, eight  grandchildren  and 
two  great  grandchildren. 
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Harry  E.  Hasslinger,  ^ Wm 

EDUC,  received  the  JM 

Gold  Patrick  Henry 
Award  at  the  29th 
Annual  Massing  of 
the  Colors  that  honors 
the  U.S.  flag  and  those  trying  to  pre- 
serve it.  The  award  was  given  by  the 
Military  Order  of  World  Wars  and 
IS  the  highest  honor  for  distin- 
guished patriotism.  The  ceremony 
was  held  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
in  Annapolis.  Hassingler  is  a retired 
U.S.  army  colonel.  He  and  his  wife 
reside  in  Mayo,  Md. 


Alliance  for  Health,  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Dance  Outstanding  Col- 
lege/University Physical  Educator  of 
the  Year  in  1990  and  the  Appalachi- 
an's College  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts  Outstanding  Faculty  Member 
award  for  1995—96.  Turner  also  has 
written  three  physical  education 
textbooks. 


Edward  C.  Turner,  EDUC,  '66, 
Ph.D.,  earned  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Board  of  Governors 
Award  for  Teaching  Excellence  at 
Appalachian  State  University.  The 
Board  of  Governors  presents  the 
teaching  award  annually  to  a tenured 
faculty  member  at  each  of  the  16 
University  of  North  Carolina  system 
institutions.  Turner  began  at 
Appalachian  in  1968  and  is  a profes- 
sor in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Leisure  and  Exercise  Science.  His 
other  awards  include  Appalachian’s 
Outstanding  Professor  Award  in 
1971,  the  North 
Carolina 


Donald  J.  Dessart,  GRAD,  Ph.D., 
was  selected  as  the  1998—99  Mace- 
bearer  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville,  where  he  is  a pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  mathe- 
matics education.  The  mace  repre- 
sents the  faculty’s  commitment  to 
excellence  in  teaching,  research  and 
service  and  is  the  highest  faculty 
honor  at  the  university.  Dessart  has 
been  with  the  university  since  1962. 

Patricia  A.  Cuniff,  GRAD,  M.S., 
Ph.D.  '72,  has  been  named  dean  of 
the  College  of  Sciences,  Mathematics 
and  Health  Technology  at  Prince 
George’s  Community  College  in 
Largo,  Md. 


Bhagabat  Panda,  AGRI,  Ph  D,  '61 
M.S.,  has  been  elected  to  the  Inter- 
national Poultry  Hall  of  Fame 
by  the  World’s  Poultry  Sci- 
ence Association  (WPSA) 


that  has  52  branches  across  the 
world.  Panda,  the  first  Indian 
elected  into  the  75-year-old  hall  of 
fame,  was  recognized  at  the  World’s 
Poultry  Congress  in  New  Delhi. 
Chosen  because  of  his  dedicated 
contributions  to  poultry  science 
and  the  worldwide  poultry  industry. 
Panda  was  the  founding  director 
of  Central  Avian  Research  Institute 
in  India.  Currently,  he  serves  as 
president  of  the  Indian  Poultry  Sci- 
ence Association. 


William  H.  Dent, 

ARHU,  was  appoint- 
ed director  of  market- 
ing and  operations  for 
Brazil,  representing 
Blackwell’s  Book  Ser- 
vices and  Blackwell’s 
Information  Services 
in  New  York.  Over  the  past  15 
years,  he  has  worked  with  the 
National  Development  Bank  of 
Brazil,  Chase  Manhattan  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank.  Most  recently 
Dent  headed  his  own 
company,  CD-ROM 
International,  and  was 
Blackwell’s  agent  in 
Brazil  and  Chile. 

) 


W.  Ward  Davidson, 
A&S,  has  been  named 
vice  president  of  sales 
for  Paracel  Inc., 
headquartered  in 
Pasadena,  Calif 
Paracel  serves  phar- 
maceutical, biotech- 
nology and  govern- 
ment markets  with 
high-performance 
genomic  data  and  text 
analysis  systems.  Davidson 
has  more  than  ,50  years  experience 
in  high-technology  and  pharmaceu- 
tical sales  and  marketing.  Betore 
joining  Paracel,  he  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  worldwide  sales  for  Tripos 
Inc.  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Henry  Nonnenberg,  Sr.,  PERH, 
was  honored  with  the  Lifetime 
Achievement  Award  by  the 
New  Jersey  State  Interscholas- 
tic Athletic  Association 


(NJSIAA)  Track  and  Field  Officials' 
Shore  (Monmoth/Ocean  County) 
Chapter.  Nonnenberg  served  as  the 
chapter's  president  lor  six  years  and 
is  a retired  track  and  field  and  cross 
country  coach  from  Neptune  High 
School  in  New  Jersey,  Currently,  he 
is  an  executive  board  member  for  the 
Shore  Chapter  and  for  the  NJSIAA. 

'69 

Jerry  M.  Ceppos,  JOUR,  has  been 
named  to  the  National  Board  ot  Vis- 
itors of  the  University  of  Maryland 
College  ot  Journalism.  He  previously 
held  a position  on  the  Knight  Cen- 
ter Board.  He  worked  tor  the  h\iami 
Herald  for  nine  years  holding  various 
senior  editing  positions.  In  1981 
Ceppos  joined  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  as  associate  editor  and  is  cur- 
rently the  executive  editor  and 
senior  vice  president.  He  is  past 
president  of  the  California  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  in  1999  will 
become  president  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Association. 
In  addition,  Ceppos  is  a Pulitzer 
Prize  juror  and  a member  of  the 
Accrediting  Council  tor  Educarion 
in  Journalism  and  Mass  Communi- 
cations. 

Gerald  P.  Maragos, 

ENGR,  was  hired  as 
manager  ot  Resource 
International's  Mary- 
land office.  Resource 
International  Ltd.  is  a 
consulting  and  engi- 
neering firm  located  in  Ashland,  Va. 
Maragos  has  more  than  28  years  of 
engineering  and  survey  experience. 
He  has  provided  clients  with  plan- 
ning, land  development  design,  land 
zoning  and  land-use  approvals. 

Robert  T.  Peacock,  A&S,  is  vice 
chairman  ot  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
Board  of  Contract  Appeals.  The 
board  has  worldwide  jurisdiction 
over  disputes  and  claims  arising 
under  contracts  awarded  by  the  II. S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Peacock 
was  appointed  to  the  board  in  1985 
and  had  previously  served  as  a judge 
advocate  in  the  U,.S.  Air  Force 
assigned  to  the  Armed  Services 
Board  of  Contract  Appeals.  In  addi- 
tion, he  is  the  author  of  two  books: 

A Cotnplete  Guide  to  the  Contract  Dis- 
putes Act  and  The  Contract  Disputes 
Act  Annotated,  published  by  the 
American  Bar  Association. 


Joseph  S.  Roth,  A&S,  has 
been  named  executive 
director  tor  the  New  Jer- 
sey Organ  and  Tissue 
Sharing  Network,  the 
state’s  non-profit  organ 
procurement  organization 
located  in  .Springfield,  N.J 
Previously,  Roth  was  direc 
tor  of  government,  state 
and  community  affairs  at 
Schering-Plough  Corpora- 
tion in  Madison,  N.J.  He 
also  worked  as  a government 
relations  manager  for  Ciba- 
Geigy  from  I 984  to  I 989. 

Judith  C.  Young,  PERU,  M S., 
Ph.D.  '81,  received  the  Honor 
Fellow  Award  ot  the  American 
Alliance  tor  Health,  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Recreation  and  Dance  for 
meritorious  .service  at  the  alliance's 
national  convention  in  Reno,  Nev. 
She  was  a faculty  member  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  Col- 
lege Park,  from  1976-1989  and 
was  acting  director  ot  Women's 
Athletics.  Young  has  been  a member 


ot  the  alliance  for  more 
than  30  years.  She  is 
currently  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the 
National  Association 
tor  Sport  and  Physi- 
cal Education  in 
Reston,  Va. 


Gerald  Goldberg, 
JOUR,  has  been 
appointed  editorial 
page  editor  for  the  Buffalo 
News  in  N.Y.  Prior  to  his 
appointment,  he  was  assis- 
tant managing  editor  of  the 
paper.  He  began  his  career 
at  the  Annapolis  Fvenin^ 
Capital  as  a reporter  and  in 
972  moved  to  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle.  Gold- 
berg has  been  with  the  Buffa- 
lo News  since  1 977. 


A tail  of  another  time — 1965 


KEY 


A&S  = Arts  & Sciences 
AGRI  = College  of  Agricul  cure 
ARCH  = School  of  Archicecrure 
ARHU  = College  of  Arts  & 
Humanities 

BMGT  = College  of  Business  & 
Management 

BSOS  = College  of  Behavioral  & 
Social  Sciences 

CLIS  = College  of  Library 

&.  Information  Services 
CMPS  = College  of  Computer, 

Mathematical,  & Physical 
Sciences 

EDUC  = College  of  Education 
ENGR  — College  of  Engineering 
GRAD  = Ciraduare  School 
HUEC  = Colle  ge  of  Human  Ecology 
JOUR  = College  of  Journalism 
LFSC  = College  of  Life  Sciences 
PERM  = C!ollege  of  Physical 

Education,  Recreation, 

& Health 

PUAF  = School  of  Public  Affairs 
UGS  = Lindergraduate  Studies 


What  do  student 
scholarships,  library 
books  and  laboratory 
equipment  have  in 
common? 

YOU 

MAKE 

THEM 

POSSIBLE! 
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ol  iilimini.  niid 

''(ii(l(Mits  will  >ii|(|)orl  ii  \iiri('l\  ol  pfo- 
giimis  ill  ilic  I Jii\(MNj|\  III  \liir\  liim I. 

I lii'ir  coin riliMl ioM^  iire  iilrciidy  liii\  - 
iiiii  ii  posilivc  impiicl  on  llic  (|ii;dil\ 
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Jane  Healy,  JOLIR,  has  been  named 
to  the  National  Board  of  Visitors  ot 
the  University  ot  Maryland  College 
of  Journalism.  She  is  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel  and  a 
1988  Pulitzer  Prize  winner.  After 


graduating  from  Maryland,  Healy 
worked  tor  the  New  York  Daily  News 
in  the  Washington  Bureau.  She 
joined  the  Sentinel  in  1973  as  a 
metro  reporter.  She  is  a former  board 
member  of  the  American  Society  ot 
Newspaper  Editors  and  is  chair  of 
the  National  Advisory  Board  of  the 
College’s  Knight  Center  tor  Special- 
ized Journalism. 


72 

James  Kitko,  Jr.,  ENGR,  has  been 
promoted  to  vice  president  of  RTKL 
Associates  Inc.,  an  international 
architecture,  engineering  and  plan- 
ning firm  headquartered  in  Balti- 
more. Previously,  Kitko  was  associ- 
ate president  and  has  been  respon- 
sible for  mechanical  and  electrical 


The  Tough  Business  of  Murder 


[ Ithough  he  has  been  hospitalized  on  several  occasions 
I because  of  his  job,  Ross  Swope,  BMGT  72,  says  his  career  in 
law  enforcement  has  far  exceeded  his  expectations. 

It  was  while  working  his  way  through  college  as  a draftsman  that 
he  found  a routine  9-to-5  job  was  not  for  him.  He  wanted  something 
different,  exciting,  that  gave  him  a chance  to  help  others.  Police  work 
seemed  to  fit  the  bill.  After  graduation,  Swope  became  a police  offi- 
cer in  Washington  D.C, 


Now,  after  25  years,  Swope  manages  very  serious  business  in  the  nation's  capital — a high 


murder  rate.  As  head  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department's  Homicide  Division,  he  is  in 
charge  of  1 50  detectives  who  investigated  in  excess  of  300  murder  cases  last  year. 

Throughout  his  career,  Swope  has  initiated  successful  crime-fighting  programs  in  a city  he 
has  come  to  know  intimately.  One  such  effort  is  the  FBI-MPD  Warrant  Squad  designed  to 
rapidly  track  down  and  apprehend  the  most  violent  criminals.  The  FBI  used  the  squad  as  a 
model  to  develop  similar  programs  in  more  than  100  cities  across  the  nation. 


As  head  of  the  Homicide  Division,  Swope's  initiative  and  planning  will  be  no  less  needed. 
One  of  the  biggest  challenges  he  faces  is  community  involvement.  "If  we  are  to  make  signifi- 
cant inroads  in  crime  and  order,  satisfaction  with  police  and  prevention  of  crime,  it's  going  to 
have  to  be  a group  effort,"  says  Swope,  who  attends  business  and  community  group  meetings 
to  discuss  problems  and  develop  solutions  as  a team. 

Swope  also  travels  internationally  and  meets  with  visiting  dignitaries  to  discuss  American 
law  enforcement.  "I  think  it  is  important  for  my  department  not  to  be  so  parochial"  says 
Swope.  "We  need  to  reach  out  nationally  and  internationally  to  exchange  ideas  and  best  prac- 


tice methods." 

Swope,  who  also  has  degrees  from  American  and  Johns  Hopkins  universities,  attributes  his 
success  to  his  education.  Now,  he  has  his  own  classroom.  As  an  adjunct  professor  in  Ameri- 
can University's  justice  department  and  a visiting  lecturer  at  a criminal  studies  center  in  Paris, 
he  tells  students  that  law  enforcement  is  the  most  rewarding  career  he  can  imagine. 


And  certainly  one  that's  not  routine.  — Kelly  Buckingham 


engineering  on  various  project  types 
including  corporate,  health  care, 
government  and  commercial.  In  his 
career,  he  has  been  involved  with 
projects  that  include  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Metro  West  Complex  in  Balti- 
more, the  Baltimore  Sun  building, 
the  Juvenile  Justice  Detention  Cen- 
ter in  Baltimore,  the  Ravens’  Stadi- 
um, the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  Korean  International 
Trade  Association  retail  facility  in 
Seoul,  Korea.  Kitko  rejoined  the 
firm  earlier  this  year. 

73 

R.  Nicholas  Loope,  ARCH,  has 
become  the  new  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  The  Durrant 
Group,  a 185-person  architecture/ 
engineering/construction  manage- 
ment firm  that  has  nine  offices  in  the 
Midwest  and  Southwest.  He  works 
at  the  headquarters  in  Phoenix. 

Since  1992,  Loope  led  the  Taliesin 
Architects  firm  in  Arizona.  He  was 
also  the  national  spokesperson  for 
the  Solar  Energy  Industries  Associa- 
tion. Loope  remains  a tenured  pro- 
fessor in  the  College  of  Architecture 
and  Environmental  Design  at  the 
Arizona  State  University  in  Tempe. 

74 

Dale  W.  Hew  lett,  BSOS,  was 
appointed  branch  manger  of  Indian 
River  National  Bank’s  Palm  Bay 
facility  in  Florida.  He  had  been  a 
branch  manger  at  two  other  Palm 
Bay  financial  institutions.  Howlett 
is  responsible  for  the  total  opera- 
tion at  Palm  Bay  and  will  also  over- 
see all  commercial  and  consumer 
lending.  He  has  24  years  of  experi- 
ence in  banking. 

75 

James  F.  Edmiston,  LFSC,  was 
ordained  as  a priest  at  Quincy  Uni- 
versity in  Quincy,  111.  He  taught  at 
the  Padua  Franciscan  High  School 
from  1981  to  1988,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  school  from  1989  to 
1994.  He  became  a full-time  faculty 
member  at  Quincy  University  in 
1994  where  he  will  continue  to 
teach.  He  also  serves  as  the  director 
of  the  Institute  for  Franciscan  Envi- 
ronmental Studies. 
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Howard  N.  Appelbaum,  ARHU, 
has  been  named  associate  publish- 
er/marketing  for  Billboard  magazine. 
Earlier,  Appelbaum  worked  for 
Kemp  Mill  Music  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  he  became  president. 

He  will  be  based  in  Billboard's  New 
York  office. 


77 

Pamela  Gore,  A&S,  is  the  recip- 
ient of  a 1998  Regents’  Teaching 
Excellence  Award  from  the  Univer- 
sity System  ot  Georgia  Board  ot 
Regents.  She  is  a geology  professor 
at  Dekalb  College  in  Georgia.  The 
award  recognizes  a teacher's  strong 
commitment  to  teaching  and  serv- 
ing students. 


Doris  Kirschbaum,  CLIS,  M.L.S., 
has  been  promoted  to  manager  at 
the  Greenbelt  branch  of  Prince 
George's  County  Memorial  Library 
System.  She  was  previously  the 
Beltsville  Branch  manager. 
Kirschbaum  started  her  career  in 

I 077  or  o 


librarian  in 

Baltimore 

City. 


Financial  Management  for  Commercial 
Banks.  She  is  a member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  CPAs,  the  Execu- 
tive Women's  Network  and  current- 
ly serves  as  treasurer  of  the 
Baltimore  Fuel  Fund. 


Peter  A.  Marchetto  Jr.,  UGS,  has 
been  named  president  of  Manhattan- 
based  Lehrer  McGovern  Bovis  Inc., 
one  ot  the  largest  construction  com- 
panies in  New  York  City.  He  started 
his  career  with  the  company  in  1979 
and  advanced  to  project  manager 
in  1982  and  executive  vice  president 
in  1994. 


'80 

Emma  D.  Haixly,  M.Ed.,  EDUC, 
has  been  inducted  into  the  Order  of 
St.  Barnabas,  which  is  the  highest 
lay  person's  honor  in  the  Methodist 
Church.  Handy  was  recognized  at 
the  United  Methodist  Church’s 
Peninsula-Delaware  Laity  Clergy 
Banquet  in  Dover,  Del.  She  is  an 
active  member  of  at  least  15  volun- 
teer organizations  and  was  an  educa- 
tor for  30  years. 


Crispin  G.  Sartwell, 

ARHU,  IS  the  author  of 
Alt  Like  You  Know,  in 
ich  he  examines 
autobiographical  writ- 
ings of  African  Amen- 
from  slave  narra- 
tives to  rap  music, 
including  promi- 
nent autobiogra- 
‘ phers  Zora 

E Neale  Hurston, 
W.E.B.  Du  Bois 
and  Malcolm  X. 
Through  the 
vantage  point  of 
these  writings,  he 
explores  white 
tity.  Sartwell  is 
associate  professor 
humanities  and 
philosophy  at  Penn 
State,  Harrisburg.  In 
dition,  he  writes 
the  Philadelphia 
Act  Like 
•m  Know  is  pub- 
lished by  University 
of  Chicago  Press. 


pinball  wizard  in 
works — 1975 


M.  Christine 
Stewart, 

BMGT,  has 
been  installed 
as  president  of 
the  Maryland 
Association  of 
Certified  Pub- 
lic Accoun- 
tants Inc.  She 
is  president  of 
Christine 
Stewart  & 

Associates,  a 
software  develop 
ment  firm  in 
Columbia,  Md. 
is  the  third  woman 
to  serve  as  president 
in  the  97-year-old 
organization.  Stewart 
is  also  a contributing 
author  to  the  1991 
edition  of  Community 
Bank  Guide  to  Assetl 
Liability  Management 
Policies  and  the  1993  ^ 
edition  of  Strategic 


Question 

Have  you  invested  so  well  you 
can’t  afford  to  sell? 

Answer 

Maybe  you  should  consider  giving 
securities  to  us. 


¥he  University  of  Maryland  accepts  gifts  of  all 
publicly  traded  stocks,  bonds  and  mutual 
funds.  With  a gift  of  securities  you  may: 

• Make  an  important  contribution  to  the  university 
• Avoid  capital  gains  tax 
• Receive  an  income  tax  charitable  deduction 

If  you  sell  appreciated  securities,  as  much  as  20% 
in  capital  gains  taxes  must  be  paid  to  the  IRS.  If 
you  simply  transfer  the  securities  to  The  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland  Foundation,  Inc.  for  the  benefit  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  no  tax  is 
owed.  And  you  may  be  able  to  claim  a deduction 
for  the  full  value  of  the  investment. 

With  the  recent  surges  in  the  stock  and  bond  mar- 
kers you  can  lock  in  your  gains  while  they  can  ben- 
efit both  you  and  the  university.  Learn  how  an 
investment  that  worked  well  for  you  can  now  work 
for  us. 

For  more  information,  please  visit,  write  or  call: 

Thomas  W.  Cullinan 
Executive  Director,  Gift  Planning 
University  System  of  Maryland 
3.300  Metzerott  Road 
Adelphi,  Maryland  20783 
301.445.1978  or  toll  free  800.289.8020 
e-mail  cullinan@umsh.usmd.edu 
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A Monumental  Undertaking 


A new  Mr.  Smith  champions  his  cause. 


n the  Jimmy  Stewart  classic,  Mr.  Smith  Goes 
to  Washington,  the  hero  proves  the  power  of 
one  person's  passion — in  spite  of  the  odds.  Now,  an 
equally  impassioned  Richard  Smith  II,  ARCH  '94, 

M.Arch.  '96,  is  trying  to  persuade  the  powers-that-be 
of  his  own  cause  celebre:  a National  Museum  of 
Slavery  placed  in  our  nation's  capital. 

"One  need  only  look  to  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial,  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum 
and  the  proposed  National  Museum  of  the  Native 
American  to  see  architecture  that  addresses  social 
issues  of  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  or  redemp- 
tion and  reconciliation,"  wrote  Smith  in  a recent 
issue  of  Architectural  Record. 

Slavery  in  the  United  States  is  complicated,  says  Smith.  There  is  no  singular  iconographic 
image  that  one  can  conjure  and  say,  "yes!"  that  represents  slavery.  Rather,  contends  Smith, 
slavery  was  part  of  the  normal  fabric  of  American  culture  for  250  years.  So,  to  reinforce  this 
point,  his  architectural  design  reflects  American  regionalism. 

Smith  even  has  a specific  site  on  the  nation's  front  lawn — the  Mall — in  mind:  14th  Street 
and  Constitution  Avenue,  directly  across  from  the  Museum  of  American  History  and  the  Com- 
merce Building. 

"This  was  a sort  of  poetic  intention  as  blacks  were  commerce  for  the  majority  of  this  coun- 
try's existence,"  says  Smith.  "Black  slaves  were  used  as  labor,  building  everything  from  the 
U.S.  Capitol  to  the  White  House  and  people  don't  realize  this." 

Smith  does  realize  what  an  uphill  battle  lies  ahead — the  need  to  find  others  who  not  only 
share  his  passion  but  also  possess  deep  pockets,  very  deep  pockets.  When  not  at  his  day  job 
as  a staff  architect  at  CHK  Architects  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  he  makes  the  rounds.  Walking  the 
halls  of  Congress.  Writing  letters.  Trying  to  get  air  time.  Meeting  with  experienced  profession- 
als. At  a recent  American  Institute  of  Architects  forum  at  the  School  of  Architecture,  he  shared 
the  podium  with  Jan  Scruggs,  the  man  whose  valiant  struggles  helped  realize  the  Vietnam 
Memorial.  It's  enough  to  give  one  hope. 

"One  of  the  unfortunate  things  for  a person  starting  out  with  a project  is  that  they're  start- 
ing out,"  says  Smith,  with  good  humor.  But  like  a certain  Mr.  Smith  before  him,  he  isn't  giving 
up.  There's  always  another  contact  to  be  made,  another  chance  to  share  his  dream.  Of  that, 
you  can  be  assured.  — Dianne  Burch 


'81 

Robert  Brown,  BSOS,  M.A.,  has 
joined  Portfolio  Management  Con- 
sultants Inc.  (PMC),  as  its  new 
executive  vice  president  and  senior 
managing  director  of  consulting  ser- 
vices. Before  joining  PMC,  he  was  a 
partner  with  Graystone  Partners, 
specializing  in  family  consulting. 
Brown  has  also  served  as  director  of 
asset  allocation  and  equity  strategy 
with  Ameritech's  investment  and 
management  department  and  as  a 
senior  consultant  with  Cambridge 
Associated  in  Boston.  He  received 
his  doctorate  in  finance  from  North- 
western University. 

John  D.  Connelly,  BMGT,  was 
appointed  sales  and  support  manager 
for  Aerial  Systems  of  Eastman 
Kodak  Company’s  Commercial  and 
Government  Systems,  covering  their 
Asia  Pacific,  China  and  Japan  re- 
gions. Aerial  Systems  is  responsible 
for  marketing  imaging  products  and 
services,  including  high  resolution 
aerial  films  and  processing  systems. 
Connelly  joined  Kodak  in  1976.  He 
resides  in  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 

'82 

Leo  J.  DeLeon,  BMGT,  has  been 
named  chief  financial  officer  at 
Williamsburg  (Va.)  Community 
Hospital.  He  had  been  controller  for 
the  Howard  County  Community 
Hospital  in  Columbia,  Md. 

Kevin  M.  Kirstein,  BSOS,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  193rd  session  of 
the  FBI  National  Academy  in  Quan- 
tico,  Va.  The  National  Academy  is 
an  1 1-week  training  program  for  law 
enforcement  officers.  Kirstein  is 
assistant  patrol  division  commander 
for  the  Ocean  City  Police  Depart- 
ment in  Maryland.  He  was  promot- 
ed to  lieutenant  in  1991. 

D.  Scott  Smith,  BMGT,  has  been 
named  vice  president  at  Feld  Enter- 
tainment Inc.,  which  produces  and 
presents  live  entertainment  includ- 
ing Ringling  Bros,  and  Barnum  & 
Bailey  and  Disney  on  Ice  shows. 
Smith  rejoins  the  company  where  he 
began  his  career  in  1982  as  regional 
marketing  director,  promoting  tour- 
ing family  productions  throughout 
the  United  States.  In  his  new  posi- 
tion, Smith  will  be  responsible  for 
developing  new  circus  opportunities. 
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Get>rge  D.  Bragaw,  BSOS,  M S., 
recently  joined  Wheat  First  Union's 
office  in  Easton,  Md.  He  is  vice  pres- 
ident/investment officer  and  will 
direct  the  Easton  office.  He  has  been 
with  the  company  in  its  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  office  since  1986  and 
has  more  than  1 5 years  of  invest- 
ment experience. 

Thomas  C.  Gates,  BSOS,  has  been 
named  daily  manager  for  the  city  of 
Loris,  N.C.  Gates,  a senior  manage- 
ment and  budget  analyst  from 
Gaithersburg,  Md.,  had  worked  for 
Montgomery  County's  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 


'85 

Joseph  G.  Contrera, 

LESC,  has  joined  the 
law  firm  of  Shanks  & 

Herbert  in  Alexan- 
dria, 'Va.  Contrera 
specializes  in  patent 
opinions,  litigation, 
prosecution  and 
licensing.  Previously,  Contrera  was  a 
technology  licensing  specialist  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Health's 
Office  of  Technology  Transfer.  He 
has  also  worked  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  at  the  Center 
for  Drug  Evaluation  and  Research. 


David  E.  Keating, 

BGMT,  has  joined 
the  Taneytown  Bank 
& Trust  Company, 

Md,,  as  vice  president 
and  director  of  plan- 
ning and  analysis.  He 
will  be  responsible  for 
the  coordination  of  all  aspects  of 
long-term  strategic  planning  pro- 
cess. Keating  has  a master's  degree 
in  business  administration  from  the 
Harvard  Business  School. 


'86 

David  W.  Clark,  ENGR,  has  joined 
j Rolf  Jensen  & Associates,  specializ- 
ing in  fire  protection  engineering 
consulting  in  Atlanta.  Clark  has 
more  than  12  years  of  experience  in 
fire  protection  engineering  and 
helped  develop  fire  protection  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy  and  U.S. 
Department  of  Navy. 


David  H.  Jacobs,  BSOS,  was 
made  a partner  at  the  law  firm 
of  Carr,  Goodson,  Lee  & 
Warner  in  Washington, 

D.C.  Jacobs  concentrates  his 
practice  on  employment 
discrimination,' civil  rights, 
premises  liability  and  pro- 
fessional malpractice.  He 
tries  cases  in  state  and  federal 
courts  and  frequently  lectures 
on  employment  issues. 


'87 

Craig  C.  Campbell,  EDUC, 
has  been  awarded  the  Associ- 
ate in  Loss  Control  Manage- 
ment (ALCM)  designation 
and  diploma  by  the  Insur- 
ance Institute  of  America. 
Campbell  is  a loss  control 
property  manager  for  the 
Harleysville  Insurance 
Companies  that  provide  a 
variety  of  insurance-relat- 
ed products  and  services. 

He  has  been  with  the  com- 
pany for  five  years  and 
resides  in  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Bruce  A.  White,  ARHLI,  Ph  D., 
was  elected  to  serve  a second  term  as 
chair  of  the  Department  of  English 


Giving  a friend  a lift — 1995 


Susan  A.  Hanson,  Ph  D.,  ARHU, 
was  named  assistant  director  of  the 
George  Ranch  Historical  Park  in 
Texas  by  the  Fort  Bend  Museum 
Association.  She  will  be  overseeing 
the  on-site  management  of  the  park 
and  working  with  staff  in  education- 
al programming  and  property 
rentals.  Previously,  Hanson  was 
director  of  museum  operations  at 
the  Museum  of  American  Frontier 
Culture  in  Staunton,  'Va. 


at  Gallaudet  University  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  He  was  also  elected  as  a 
faculty  senator  and  serves  as  the 
book  review  editor  for  Gallaudet 
Today.  His  review  of  a 
biography  of  Alexan- 
der Graham  Bell 
appeared  recently 
in  Washington 
Post's  Book 
Wotld. 


'90 

Katherine  M.  Dickson,  ARHU, 
Ph.D.,  is  the  author  of  Katherine 
A[ansfield's  New  Zealand  Stories. 
which  is  an  analysis  of  Mansfield's 
short  stories  written  between 
1918  and  1922.  Dickson  is  a refer- 
ence librarian  in  the  Nimitz  Library 
at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in 
Annapolis,  Md. 


Curtis  L.  Eichelberger,  JOUR, 
joined  the  sports  staff  at  the 
Bloomberg  News  in  N.Y.,  where  he 
will  serve  as  the  national  NFL 
reporter.  He  spent  the  past  eight 
years  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  in 
Denver  as  a beat  reporter  covering 
the  Denver  Broncos,  University  of 
Colorado  and  the  Denver  Nuggets. 


Barry  W.  Johnson,  AGRl,  has 
been  appointed  branch  manager 
of  Norrell  Information  Ser- 
vices' Colorado  operation  that 
has  offices  in  Denver  and 
Colorado  Springs,  Johnson 
joined  the  company  in  1994 
as  a technical  recruiter  and 
then  sales  team  manager 
after  playing  a short  time  in 
the  NFL  for  the  Denver  Bron- 
cos. He  is  a member  of  the 
Northern  Virginia  Technology 
Council,  the  “M”  Club  at  the 
LIniversity  of  Maryland  and 
the  Denver  Broncos  Alumni 
Council. 


Mark  Lasoff,  CMPS, 

M.S.,  was  awarded  an 
Oscar  during  this  year's 
Academy  Awards  for  best 
achievement  in  visual  effects  in  the 
blockbuster  film  Titanic.  Lasoff 
began  his  career  as  a software 
designer  in  Hollywood.  In  I99.t  he 
started  at  Digital  Domain,  where  he 
has  worked  on  effects  for  such 
movies  as  True  Lies  and  Apollo  13  as 
well  as  the  Terminator  2 3-D  attrac- 
tion at  Universal  Studios  in  Florida. 
Previously,  he  worked  for  Sony  Pic- 
tures Image  Works. 


Teresa  L.  Eyet,  ARHU,  is 
currently  working  for  the  Dis- 
covery Channel  in  Bethes- 
da,  Md.,  as  a production 
assistant.  She  is  pur- 
suing her  master's 
degree  in  video  and 
film  production  at 
American  Universi- 
ty. Eyet  and  her  hus- 
band, Larry  Lawrence 
('92  GVPT),  reside  in 
Rockville,  Md. 
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All  It  Takes  Is  Teamwork 


hen  Merritt  and  Ryan  Imbriale,  EDUC  '95,  social  studies  teachers  at  James  Madison 
Middle  School  in  Upper  Marlboro,  Md.,  considered  leaving  the  classroom,  their  seventh- 
grade  students  took  action. 

They  wrote  letters.  They  circulated  petitions.  And  finally,  they  made  an  appearance  before 
the  Board  of  Education  itself. 

Now,  instead  of  working  as  cluster  technology  assistants  for  the  Prince  George's  County 
school  system,  the  couple  teaches  "United  States  History"  to  this  same  crop  of  students  as 
eighth  graders. 

"It  really  made  the  students  feel  empowered,"  says  Ryan.  "They  worked  the  system,  and 
saw  that  it  could  work  for  them." 

What  is  it  about  the  Imbriales  that  inspires  such  a passionate  show  of  support  from  their 
students?  It's  their  two  innovative  approaches  to  education:  "team  teaching"  and  project- 

based,  "paperless"  classes. 

"Team  teaching  is  all  about 
cooperation  and  collaboration," 
explains  Ryan.  In  class,  the  cou- 
ple play  their  ideas  off  of  one 
another  and  structure  their  pre- 
sentations so  that  the  students 
will  learn  the  most  from  them. 
"It's  like  a mother-father  rela- 
tionship with  them,"  says  Mer- 
ritt, who  defines  herself  as  the  calmer  head  who  walks  her  pupils  through  their  projects,  while 
Ryan  is  the  "fun  one,"  but  also  more  likely  to  put  his  foot  down  when  discipline  is  necessary. 

"The  students  really  embraced  the  concept  of  team  teaching,"  says  Ryan.  "It's  very  much 
like  a family  in  that  sense." 

They're  also  quite  fond  of  "paperless"  classes,  in  which  all  projects  are  assigned,  turned  in, 
and  graded  via  computer.  "They're  not  just  writing  in  a notebook  or  opening  a textbook  to  page 
so-and-so,"  says  Merritt.  "They're  reading  encyclopedias  and  other  references  online."  By  the 
end  of  the  year,  students  with  little  or  no  technological  know-how  become  near-experts  on 
such  software  as  PowerPoint  and  Excel.  The  seventh-graders  even  run  their  own  Web  site. 

Thanks  to  the  popularity  of  both  the  course  and  the  instructors,  the  Imbriales  also  created 
and  currently  run  the  school's  Inquiry  Centers,  collaborating  with  other  students  and  teachers 
on  their  own  computerized  class  projects. 

A bit  of  peaceful  demonstration  works  wonders.  — Brenna  McBride 


J.  Stacey  Hart,  ENGR,  was  named 
the  1997-98  Young  Careerist  by  the 
Salisbury  (Md.)  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Club.  Hart  is  the 
manager  of  the  Salisbury  Engineer- 
ing Department  of  Becker,  Morgon, 
Moore,  Olds  & Richter  (BM20R). 

Daphne  L.  Swancutt,  ARHU,  was 
appointed  director  of  public  rela- 
tions for  Carroll  County  General 
Hospital  in  Westminster,  Md.  Pre- 
viously she  worked  at  the  Kennedy 
Krieger  Institute  in  Baltimore  where 
she  handled  media  relations,  publi- 
cations and  the  institute's  Web  site. 


'93 


Joel  P.  Hinzman,  ARHU  & JOUR, 
joined  the  professional  staff  for  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Com- 
mittee on  House  Oversight.  This 
committee,  along  with  the  Senate 
Oversight  Committee,  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  entire  legislative 
branch  and  all  federal  elections. 
Hinzman  started  his  career  in  D.C. 
when  he  left  the  Boeing  Corpora- 
tion's Space  and  Defense  division  in 
1995.  He  held  a professional  staff 
position  with  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  Veteran's  Affairs 
Committee  before  moving  to  his 
current  position.  Hinzman  is  also  a 
board  member  of  NSOvation,  a 
junior  committee  tor  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the 
National  Capital  Inter-fraternity 
forum. 

Jennifer  A.  Krantz,  ARHU, 
earned  an  M B A.  from  Penn 
State  University  with  concen- 
trations in  marketing  and  man- 
agement science  and  information 
systems.  She  has  accepted  a position 
as  a business  analyst  for  Global  Pric- 
ing with  AMP  Inc.  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


'94 


Dale  Hopper, 
JOUR,  has  been 
named  correspon- 
dent in  Spring- 
field,  Va.,  for 
the  Associated 
Press.  1 le 
joined  the 
Associated 
Press  in 
Baltimore 
in  1994. 
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'95 

Jordan  A.  Rich,  BMGT,  has  been 
accepted  to  the  University  ot  Miami 
where  he  is  pursuing  a master's 
degree  in  Music  Business  and  Enter- 
tainment Industries. 

Peter  Thornberg,  LFSC,  was 
accepted  to  the  Holy  Cross  Greek 
Orthodox  School  of  Theology  in 
Brookline,  Mass.  He  will  be  work- 
ing towards  a master’s  degree  in 
divinity. 


• FREE  subscription  to  the  ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP  DUES 

companion  Maryland  Alumni  ^ Single:  $30  CH  Joint:  $45 

magazine  List  spouse's  full  name,  including  given  name,  if  applicable. 


'96 

Paul  Bachmann,  ARHU,  is  the 
music  director  for  WCPE  89.7  FM, 
a 24-hour  classical  station  in  'Wake 
Forest,  N.C.  Prior  to  joining  WCPE, 
he  was  a program  assistant  at 
WGMS-FM,  a top-rated  classical 
station  located  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Visiting  the  Little  Shop  of 
Horrors — 1990 


The  benefits  you  will 
receive  when  you 
become  a member  include: 

• FREE  subscription  to 
College  Park  magazine. 


NAME 

DEGREE 

MAJOR/COLLEGE 

YEAR 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

n My  check  is  enclosed.  Please  make  check  payable  to  University  of  Maryland 
Alumni  Association. 

Please  charge:  \Z\  MasterCard  CH  VISA 

AMOUNT 

CREDIT  CARD  NUMBER 
CARD  EXPIRATION  DATE 
SIGNATURE  AS  IT  APPEARS  ON  CARD 

OPTIONAL  LIBRARY  PRIVILEGES  (signatures  required) 

MEMBER  S SIGNATURE 
^USE^  SIGNATURE 

MAIL  TO;  University  of  Maryland  Alumni  Association, 
Rossborough  Inn,  College  Park,  MD  20742-5425, 
or  fax  your  application  to  301 .3 14 .9963. 

For  a brochure  call  301. 405.4678  or  800.3,36.8627. 


• News  and  event  dis- 
counts from  your  college 


• Special  event  discounts: 
Homecoming,  local  club 
activities  and  more 


• Group  discounts:  car,  health 
and  life  insurance 


• Special  campus  privileges: 
use  of  the  library;  parking 
on  selected  lots;  discounts 
on  theater,  movie  and  music 
tickets;  and  a discount  on 
most  purchases  at  the 
campus  bookstore. 
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Boy  with  Birds,  is 
among  the  works  on 
view  in  David  Driskell's 
Echoes  exhibit  at  the 
West  Gallery  through 
November  21. 


Saturday,  Nov.  14 

The  Concert  Society  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  pre- 
sents the  Colorado  String 
Quartet  performing 
Beethoven's  Op.  18,  No.  5 
Quartet,  Quartet  No.  2 
(“Intimate  Letters")  by  Leos 
Janacek,  and  Brahms’  Op. 
15,  No.  2 Quartet.  At  8:00 
p.m.  in  the  Inn  and  Confer- 
ence Center,  University  of 
Maryland  University  Col- 


lege. Pre-concert  seminar  at 
6:30  p.m.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  301.405.7847. 


Tues.,  Nov.  17-  Fri.,  Nov.  20 

The  Department  of  Dance  presents 
the  Maryland  Dance  Ensemble.  At 
8:00  p.m.  in  the  Dorothy  Madden 
Theater,  Dance  Building.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
301.405.3198. 


Friday,  November  20 

The  Concert  Society  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland  presents  the  Bach- 
mann-Klibonoff-Fridman  Trio 
with  guest  flutist  and  guitarist  per- 
forming music  by  Mozart,  Boccherini, 
Piazzolla,  Beethoven  and  Dohnanyi, 
At  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Inn  and  Confer- 
ence Center,  University  of  Maryland 
University  College.  Pre-concert  semi- 
nar at  6:30  p.m.  Admission  charged. 
For  more  information  call 
301.405.7847. 


Saturday,  November  21 

The  Concert  Society  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland  presents  Blue  High- 
way, an  international  award-winning 
bluegrass  group.  At  8:00  p.m.  in  the 
Inn  and  Conference  Center,  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland  University  College. 
Pre-concert  seminar  at  6:30  p.m. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301.405.7847. 


Tuesday,  November  24 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
2nd  Annual  Chamber  Jazz  Combo 


Creative  and 

Performing 

Arts 


the  Maryland  Chorus  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Chamber  Orchestra,  with  con- 
ductor Paul  Traver.  At  7:30  p.m.  in 
Memorial  Chapel.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
301.405.5568. 

Saturday,  November  7 

The  Maryland  Handel  Festival  and 
Conference  presents  Chatham 
Baroque.  At  5:00  p.m..  Ulrich 
Recital  Hall.  Free.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  301.405.5568. 

Sunday,  November  8 

The  Maryland  Handel  Festival  and 
Conference  presents  Joshua,  per- 
formed by  the  Maryland  Chorus  and 
the  Smithsonian  Chamber  Orchestra, 
with  conductor  Paul  Traver.  At  3:00 
p.m.  in  Memorial  Chapel.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
301.405.5568. 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
L’niversity  of  Maryland  Bands  Pass 
in  Review,  conducted  by  L.  Rich- 
mond Sparks.  At  4:00  p.m.,  Tawes 
Theatre.  Admission  charged.  For 
more  information  call  301.405.1150. 

Monday,  November  9 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Computer  Music  Recital.  At  8:00 
p.m.,  Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Free.  For 
more  information  call  301  -405. 1 1 50. 


Wednesday,  November  11 

The  Concert  Society  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland  presents  The  Airmen 
of  Note,  the  premier  jazz  ensemble  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force.  At  8:00  p.m.  in 
the  Inn  and  Conference  Center,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  University  Col- 
lege. Free.  For  more  information  call 
301.403.4240. 

Wed.,  Nov.  11-Sun.,  Nov.  14 

University  Theatre  presents  The 
Seagull,  the  classic  Russian  drama  by 
Anton  Chekhov,  translated  by  Kristin 
Johnsen-Neshati.  At  8:00  p.m.  in 
Pugliese  Theatre.  Repeat  perfor- 
mances Nov.  17—21.  Matinee  at  2:00 
p.m.  on  Nov.  15  and  22.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
301.405.2201. 

Thursday,  November  12 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
L'niversit)'  of  Maryland  Symphony 
Orchestra,  conducted  by  Heinz 
Fricke  of  the  'Washington  Opera.  At 
8:00  p.m.  in  Tawes  Theatre.  Admis- 
sion charged.  For  more  information 
call  301.405.1150. 

Friday,  November  13 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Artists  Benefit  Series  with  Music 
from  Senegal  to  Japan.  At  8:00  p.m. 
in  Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 

301.405.1150. 


Through  Sat.,  Dec.  19 

The  Art  Gallery  presents 
Narratives  of  African  Amer- 
ican Art  & Identity:  The 
David  C.  Driskell  Collection. 
One  hundred  artworks  from 
the  collection  of  the  noted 
artist,  scholar  and  collector 
who  is  a Distinguished  Uni- 
versity Professor  of  Art  at 
Maryland  (see  story'  on  page 
40).  Free.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  301.405.2763 


Tuesday,  October  27 

The  Maryland  Opera  Studio 
presents  Five  Uneasy  Pieces 
(hve  2()th  century  operas)  that 
include  A Game  of  Chance.  A 
Hand  of  Bridge,  Savitri.  Hin 
iind  Zuriick,  and  The  Music  Shop.  At 
~:30  p.m.,  Ulrich  Recital  Hall. 
Admission  charged.  Repeat  perfor- 
mance Oct.  30.  Matinee  Nov.  1 at 
3:00  p.m.  For  more  information  call 

301.405.1150. 


Thursday,  October  29 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
I niversity  of  Maryland  Concert 
Band.  At  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom,  Stamp  Student  Union. 
Free.  For  more  information  call 

301.405.1150. 


Monday,  November  2 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
2()th  Century  Ensemble.  At  8:00 
p.m.,  Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Free.  For 
more  information  call  301.405.1150. 


Friday,  Nov.  6 

The  Maryland 
Handel  Festival 
and  Conference 
presents  Alexander 
Bahts  performed  by 


imm 


Tuesday,  November  3 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Guarneri  String  Quartet  Open 

Rehearsal.  At  7:00  p.m.. 
Ulrich  Recital  Hall. 
Free.  For  more  infor- 
mation call 

301.405.1150. 
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Recital.  At  7:30  p.m.  in  lllrith 
Recital  Hall.  Free.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  301. 405. 11 50. 

Monday,  November  30 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Honors  Chamber  Music  perfor- 
mance. At  7:00  p.m.,  Ulnth  Recital 
Hall.  Free.  For  more  information  call 

301.405.1 150. 

Thursday,  December  3 

The  Department  of  Theatre  pre- 
sents the  National  Players  performing 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  by  Etlmond 
Rostand.  At  8:00  p.m.  in  Tawes  The- 
atre. Repeat  performances  Dec.  4 and 
5.  Matinee  at  2:00  p.m.  on  Dec.  6. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301.405.2201. 

Friday,  Dec.  4 

The  Department 
of  Dance  presents 
New  Dances.  At 
5:00  p.m.  in  the 
Dorothy  Madden 
Theater,  Dance 
Building.  Free. 

For  more  informa- 
tion call 

301.405.3189. 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Artist  Scholarship  Benefit  Series: 

A Dickemonian  Cbrhiinas.  At  8:00 
p.m.,  Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 

301.405.1 150. 

Sat.,  December  5 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Maryland  Chorus  Annual  Christ- 
mas Concert,  conducted  by  Paul 
Traver.  At  8:00  p.m.  in  Memorial 
Chapel.  Repear  performances  on  Sun- 
day, Dec.  6 at  2:00  p.m.  ami  5:00 
p.m.  Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  call  30 1 .405.5568. 

Monday,  December  7 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
University  of  Maryland  Jazz 
Ensembles  Winter  Showcase.  At 
7:30  p.m..  National  Archives  II 
Auditorium.  Free.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  301.405.1  150. 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Guarneri  String  Quartet  Open 
Rehearsal.  At  7:00  p.m.,  Ulrich 
Recital  Hall.  Free.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  301 .405.1  1 50. 


Tuesday,  December  8 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
University  of  Maryland  Chorale 
Christmas  Concert.  At  8:00  p.m.  in 
Memorial  Chapel.  Free.  For  more 
information  call  .30 1 .405. 1 150. 


Wednesday,  December  9 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
.Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble,  con- 
ducted by  John  E.  Wakefield.  At  8:00 
p.m.,  Tawes  Theatre.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  informarion  call 

301.405.1150. 


Friday,  December  11 

The  .School  of  Music  presents  the 
University  of  Maryland  Symphony 
Orchestra,  conducted  by  James  Paul 
of  the  Baton  Rouge  Symphony.  At 
8:00  p.m.  in  Tawes  Theatre.  Admis- 
sion charged.  For  more  information 
contact  301 .405  1 1 50. 


Men’s  Basketball 


NOVEMBER 

Croatian  National  Team,  8.00  p.m. 
California  All-Stars,  8:00  p.m. 
Western  Carolina,  8:00  p.m, 

UMBC,  8:00  p.m. 

Hofstra,  8:00  p.m. 

Duquesne,  8:00  p.m. 

Puerto  Rico  Shootout 
at  American  University/Puerto  Rico 
DECEMBER 


4 

11 

14 

17 

20 

23 

26-28 


3 

6 

7 

12 

19 

23 

27 


Wake  Forest  at  BB&T  Classic/MCI  Center, 
Stanford,  1:00  p.m. 

DePaul/George  Washington,  8:30  p.m. 
at  Kentucky,  8:30  p.m. 

Princeton  at  Baltimore  Arena,  9:30  p.m. 
North  Texas,  8:00  p.m. 

South  Carolina  State,  1:30  p.m. 


1:00  p.m. 


JANUARY 


3 

Duke,  1:30  p.m. 

7 

at  Virginia,  8:00  p.m. 

10 

NC  State,  1:30  p.m. 

13 

at  North  Carolina,  9:00  p.m. 

19 

Georgia  Tech,  9:00  p.m. 

24 

at  Clemson,  4 00  p.m. 

27 

Florida  State,  1:30  p.m. 

31 

at  Wake  Forest,  1:30  p.m. 

FEBRUARY 

3 

at  Duke,  9:00  p.m. 

6 

Virginia,  1:00  p.m. 

10 

at  NC  State,  7:00  p.m. 

13 

North  Carolina,  4:00  p.m. 

21 

at  Georgia  Tech,  1:30  p.m. 

24 

Clemson,  7:00  p.m. 

27 

at  Florida  State,  1:30  p.m. 

MARCH 

4-7 

ACC  Tournament  at  Charlotte 

Home  games  in  bold 


Women’s  Basketball 

® - 

NOVEMBER 

3 

Slovakia  (exhibition),  7:30  p.m. 

6 

Sweden  (exhibition),  7:30  p.m. 

14 

UNC  Greensboro,  2:00  p.m. 

17 

at  Loyola-Md. 

20 

at  Howard 

24 

Hampton,  7:30  p.m. 

DECEMBER 

2 

Western  Michigan,  7:30  p.m. 

5 

at  Clemson,  7:00  p.m. 

10 

at  Penn  State,  7:30  p.m. 

13 

Wake  Forest,  2:00  p.m. 

22 

Rutgers,  7:30  p.m. 

28 

Maryland  Invitational  Tournament 

29 

Coppin  State  vs.  Maryland 
Richmond  vs.  Massachusetts 
Consolation  Game 

Championship  Game 

JANUARY 

2 

Duke,  2:00  p.m. 

8 

at  Virginia,  7:30  p.m. 

10 

at  North  Carolina 

14 

NC  State,  7:30  p.m. 

17 

Florida  State,  2:00  p.m. 

21 

at  Georgia  Tech,  7:30  p.m. 

28 

Clemson,  7:30  p.m. 

FEBRUARY 

1 

at  Duke,  7:00  p.m. 

3 

Morgan  State,  7:30  p.m. 

8 

at  Wake  Forest 
Virginia,  7:00  p.m. 

11 

North  Carolina,  7:30  p.m. 

15 

at  NC  State.  7:00  p.m. 

18 

at  Florida  State,  7:00  p.m. 

21 

Georgia  Tech,  2:00  p.m. 

25-28 

ACC  Tournament  at  Charlotte,  NC 
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Under  the  direction  of 
Professor  David  Fogle 
(seated),  students  enrolled 
in  a graduate  course  in 
historic  preservation  are 
helping  transform  an  1895 
mansion  by  Victorian 
architect  Thomas  Franklin 
Schneider  into  the  Rus- 
sian Cultural  Centre  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Stand- 
ing on  the  sweeping  stair- 
case are  Erica  Sklar, 
Fleather  Watenpaugh, 

Matt  Herbert,  Ama  Shul- 
man  and  Donald  McAus- 
lan,  representing  pro- 
grams in  interior  design, 
architecture,  history  and 
urban  planning. 


The  address  was  once  the  home  of  Washington  society  hostess  Evalyn  Walsh 
McLean,  who  counted  the  fabled,  45-carat  Hope  Diamond  among  her  collection 
of  jewels.  Now  the  1 895  Victorian  mansion  is  undergoing  transformation  into 
the  Russian  Cultural  Centre.  For  the  past  30  years,  the  historic  property  in 
Washington's  posh  Kalorama  neighborhood  has  served  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
Embassy  of  the  Russian  Federation  and  former  Soviet  Union.  As  the  center  pre- 
pares to  offer  concerts,  exhibitions  and  other  public  events,  students  from  the 
university's  graduate  program  in  historic  preservation  are  part  of  the  process, 
says  David  Fogle,  professor  of  architecture  and  program  director.  They  can  be 
found  offering  behind-the-scenes  support  preparing  historic  and  adaptive  stud- 
ies, photography  and  drawings  for  the  center's  restoration.  — DB 


A Jewel  of  a Setting 
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THE 


OFF 


C 


UNIVERSITY 


OF  MARYLAN  D 


LAMP 


This  classic 
desk  lamp  is 


hand-polished  and  hand-assembled  of 


the  finest  solid  brass  and  features  a solid 


black  marble  base  and  centerpiece. 

Sirrica,  Ltd.  is  proud  to  announce  the  availability  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  Lamp.  The  distinctive 
University  of  Maryland  Seal  is  vividly  re-created  in 
gold  on  the  black  parchment  shade.  Indeed,  the 
lamp  makes  an  impressive  statement  of  quality 
about  the  owner. 

You  can  also  have  your  lamp  personalized  with  an 
engraved  brass  plate  affixed  to  the  marble  base.  Of 
course,  you  must  be  completely  satisfied  with  the 
quality  of  your  lamp  or  you  may  return  it  within  15 
days  for  exchange  or  refund. 

Whether  selected  for  your  personal  use  or  as  an 
expressive,  thoughtful  gift,  the  Official  University  of 
Maryland  Lamp  is  certain  to  command  attention. 


For  faster  service,  credit  card  orders  may  be  placed 
by  dialing  toll  free  1-800-346-2884 
All  callers  should  request  to  speak  with 
Operator  747M 

NOTE:  For  Christmas  delivery,  all  orders  must  be 
placed  by  phone  or  postmarked  by  December  10. 


I 


Symbolizing  a tradition  of  excellence  for  the  home  or  office. 


REPLY  FORM  OFFICIALUNIVERSITYOF  MARYLAND  LAMP 


Please  accept  my  order  for  the  following  Official  University  of  Maryland  Lamp(s). 

Official  University  of  Maryland  Lamp(s)  @ $159.00*  each. 

(Include  $8.00  for  handling  and  insured  shipping  charges) 


SIGNATURE 

TELEPHONE  J I 


I wish  to  have  my  lamp  personalized  @ $20.00 

msomm) 


(Full  Name)  (Yt  ofGraduanon)  (Degree) 

• On  shipments  to  North  Carolina,  add  6%  sales  lax. 

I wish  to  pay  for  my  lamp(s)  as  follows: 


H By  a single  remittance  of  $ 

Maryland  Lamp,”  which  I enclose. 

□ By  charging  the  amount  of  $ 


.made  payable  to  “Official  University  of 


_to  my  credit  card  indicated  below: 


□ 


□ 


VISA 


□ 




Mo. 

Year 

MAIL  ORDERS  TO: 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
% Post  Office  Box  3345 
Wilson,  North  Carolina  27895 
Please  allow  4 ■ 6 weeks  for  shipment.  All  Callers  Should  ask  for  Operator  747M. 

PLEASE  PRINT  PURCHASER'S  NAME  CLEARLY  IF  “SHIP  TO”  ADDRESS  IS 
DIFFERENT,  PLEASE  ATTACH  SHIPPING  ADDRESS  TO  ORDER  FORM. 

NAME 

STREET 

CITY STATE ZIP 


CREDIT  CARD  PURCHASERS  AUY 
CALL  TOLL-FREE  1-800-346-2884. 


TOP  10  REASONS 

TO  JOIN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


|0  COFFEE  TABLE  PUBLICATIONS 

Like  this  magazine  (where  your  latest  achievement  could  show  up  in  Class  Notes — ^just  drop  us  a line) 

Q YOU’LL  SAVE  BIG  BUCKS 

^ From  discounts  on  campus  for  events  and  merchandise  to  insurance  programs,  you  can 
save  more  than  the  cost  of  your  membership 

O YOU’LL  IMPROVE  YOUR  SOCIAL  LIFE 
^ Wine  tastings,  bull  roasts,  tail-gates  and  other  exotic  occasions  await  you 

•n  ALL  THE  READING  MATERIAL  YOU  COULD  HOPE  FOR 
» Library  privileges  are  one  of  our  most  popular  benefits 

/ YOU  NEED  THE  EXERCISE 

^ And  campus  recreation  facilities  and  programs  are  a bargain  for  members 

1 ! 

r GREAT  EDUCATIONAL  TOURS  WITH  THE  TRAVELING  TERRAPINS 

A whole  new  meaning  to  flying  turtles 

1 

U YOU  MIGHT  FIND  A BETTER  JOB 
• The  career  networking  activities  of  the  chapters  and  clubs  are  a goldmine  of  information 

1 

i 

' \JL  ' 

|3 

n N 

^ Se 

MIX  AND  MINGLE  WITH  THE  BIGWIGS 

The  prez,  star  faculty  and  (winning)  coaches  show  up  regularly  at  alumni  events 

0 MORE  PARKING  TICKETS 

riously,  you  can  park  in  selected  lots  without  fear 

^ 41*1  YOU’LL  BE  BUILDING  THE  TERRAPIN  SPIRIT! 
^ And,  after  all,  isn't  that  what  it's  really  all  about? 

Become  a member  today.  Fill  out  the  membership  form  on  page  61  or  call  us  toll  free  at  1-800-336-8627  or  e-mail  us  at  terp_alum@umail.umd.edu 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

^MARYLAND 


Division  of  University  Advancement 
College  Park,  Maryland  20742-8724 
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